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THE "RELIGIOUS ISSUE" AND THE 
LIMITS OF NATIONAL PURPOSE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO VOL. X, NO. 4 


W* ASSUME THAT our readers are as 
fatigued as we are by the discus- 
sion of the “religious issue” in connec- 
tion with the present election. Even 
those who share our taste for morbid 
humor must feel that the comic pos- 
sibilities of inside journalism, _ ser- 
monizing to the millions on what a 
Catholic in public office must do accord- 
ing to Catholic doctrine, have by now 
been rather exhausted. Nor will our 
readers be surprised that we view the 
issue as mostly a spurious one. As 
Catholics we are naturally anxious to 
promote the cause of healthy anti-cleri- 
calism—as understood by the late priest- 
statesman-philosopher, Don Luigi Sturzo 
—and have helpfully provided an article 
on clericalism in this number placing 
ithe subject in a somewhat more solid 
perspective than that generally provided 
in the current campaign. 
The kind of inquisition to which 


Senator Kennedy has been subjected, 


however, has been carried on principally 


by those anxious to make debating points 
in an endless polemic against “Rome.” 
To the doctrinal purists of Protestants- 
and-other-Americans-United, Senator 
Kennedy's pledge to uphold the consti- 
tution must be either insincere, or proof 
that he is not really a Catholic; to those 
ministers who represent what Dr. John 
Bennett calls 
world,” 


“the Protestant under- 
appeals to common sense, 
American history, or a variety of pro- 
nouncements by the American hierarchy 
and contemporary Catholic theologians 
must obviously be unavailing. We can 
only relish the ironic fact that such 
super-Catholics as most nearly conform 
to the P.O.A.U. caricature will be voting 
on November 8th in harmony with those 


positive thinkers who agree with Dr. 
Peale that Vice-President Nixon’s Quak- 
erism “never seemed to bother him.” 
Some related points may be worth un- 
derlining, however. Despite the funda- 
mental bitterness of the present discus- 
sion, some real advance in understand- 
ing can well be achieved as its by- 
product if Catholics tempta- 
indiscriminate 


avoid 
tions to self-pity and 

generalizations regarding “the Protes- 
tant attack.”” Many Americans who were 
honestly looking for further enlighten- 
ment have been glad to discover that 
local instances of Catholic pressure, 
about which they may have legitimate 
grievances, were not part of a Roman 
master-plan. Many Protestant ministers 
were happy to reassure their congrega- 
tions with a simple explanation of the 
traditional distinction between Catholic 
intransigeance in doctrine and freedom 
of political action. Responsible Jewish 
spokesmen were often helpful in cut- 
ting through much of the cant and hy- 
pocrisy involved in the traditional cliché 
that the United States is a Christian 
country. Perhaps we are now better able 
to realize that the political and religious 
vigor of the nation could survive a time 
when the president not only might 
abstain from participating in various 
Protestant services, but as a conscien- 
tious non-believer, might not attend serv- 
ices at all. The controversy has been 
helpful too in revealing the oddity of 
some old alliances. The Catholic radical 
right, which always used to enjoy quoting 
those areas of American Protestantism 
which attacked the National Council 
of Churches as socialistic (or worse), has 
received its fitting reward in being in- 
undated by the obscene anti-Catholic 
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literaturc these same groups distributed 
concerning “the Vatican octopus.” 
Those participating in the limited 
advance in irenic understanding among 
the major religious traditions in Amer- 
ica should not be unduly distracted by 
the irresponsibility of those who repre- 
sent these traditions with least under- 
standing. Catholicism is only now emerg- 
ing into the mainstream of American 
life. The present wave of bigotry will 
have impoverished the nation if it suc- 
ceeds in halting the slow advance of 
Catholics from their historically under- 
standable, but considerably self-imposed 
cultural ghetto. Because of many emo- 
tional attacks, it may not always be easy 
to keep in mind, but the object of current 
criticism is cuite often not the demands 
of Catholicism as such, but a reflection 
of the unlovely aspects of this defensive 
mentality, as individual Catholics take 
social, political, aesthetic and intellec- 
tual prejudices—to which, of course, 
they are individually entitled—and try 


to canonize them as “the Catholic posi- 


tion.” Nor should fears expressed con- 
cerning a Catholic in the White House 
make us lose our sense of balance: the 
monopoly of the presidency by Protes- 
tantism cannot be considered a major 
American injustice at a time when we 
have not yet secured the most elemen- 
tary human rights to millions of Ameri- 
can Negroes. 

The frivolous discussion of the “reli- 
gious issue” has, however, been a con- 
siderable setback to the kind of com- 
mitment of which Rabbi Heschel is 
speaking in this number when he de- 
scribes “Depth-theology.”” The sense of 
God, the idea of the holy, cannot make 
their impact on men busy with the 
clatter of heated argument over irrel- 
evancies. Protestantism itself would seem 
to be the chief loser: a troubled young 
student, coming from a pious, conserva- 
tive Protestant background, is apt only 
to be impelled toward indifferentism 
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and secularism by the absence of love 
in those he has been taught to look up 
to as his religious guides. He may never 
learn that Protestantism has something 
far more positive to offer him, that it 
now appears to be enjoying considerable 
intellectual and spiritual vitality, and 
that its most highly-regarded spokesmen 
—although retaining profound doctrinal 
disagreements with the Catholic notion 
of the Church and of authority, and 
practical concerns about various areas 
of ecclesiastical pressure (which we have 
no space to discuss here)—have been 
careful to dissociate themselves from the 
politico-religious coalition now stirring 
its witches’ brew. 

Nor do we feel it evidence of much 
sense of perspective to submit Senator 
Kennedy's statements on various aspects 
of religion and politics to the exhaus- 
tive analysis they have received. (Nor 
are we convinced that our theological 
understanding will be much deepened 
by giving similar attention to Vice- 
President Nixon.) The basic constitu- 
tional loyalty and over-all direction of 
Senator Kennedy in this area have been 
clear from the start. If the form of the 
questions and the political context have 
tended to make his answers slight the 
positive contribution that an informed 
Catholic conscience might provide in 
approaching the ever shifting forms of 
political realities in our times, the rest 
of the answer can best be given by a 
more mature participation of Catholics 
in the give-and-take of U. S. politics. 

Naturally, because of the excessive 
preoccupation with an unreal “religious 
issue,” matters of serious moral concern 
have hardly received a hearing. The in- 
fluence of a wide-spread one-party press 
has not made it easy for the voter to 
appreciate the extreme flexibility of con- 
viction of all the many Nixons, includ- 
ing the new one. The fact that many 
thoughtful Negro leaders were not 
enthusiastic about any of the major 
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candidates—with the exception of 
Senator Humphrey, who was defeated 
in the primaries—should be matter for 
examination of conscience by both the 
candidates and their partisans. ‘The fail- 
ure of the style of campaigning at- 
tempted by Adlai Stevenson in 1952 has 
only encouraged the practical politician 
in his indifference to means: the ways 
in which majer political figures attempt 
to persuade us are certainly relevant to 
the moral character of the nation. 

Because of the over-riding importance 
of foreign policy, Mr. Nixon's fatuous 
claim that America’s prestige was never 
higher should be categorically denied, 
and placed beyond even the rather 
elastic boundaries of campaign rhetoric. 
Marcel Hayoul’s article, providing a 
European Catholic perspective on our 
over-all approach, offers a partial coun- 
terweight. But even Senator Kennedy, 
although right in emphasizing the sense 
of national urgency, has not chosen to 
examine the moral dilemmas that un- 
derlie most of our assumptions in this 
area. 

When we are told that the Soviet 
Union is gaining on the United States 
in terms of industrial production or 
scientific progress, when we see that liv- 
ing standards in the Communist satel- 
lite mations are rising, is this simply a 
matter for national unhappiness? Are 
we secretly hoping for crop failures on 
collective farms, and do we still believe 


that the Soviet economy is necessarily 
inefhcient? What of our awareness of 
the interdependence of truth, and the 
traditional sense that scientific discovery 
is part of a universal human patri- 
mony? We do not underestimate the 
value of the Rockefeller Brothers report 


recommending an increased rate of 
economic growth in the United States, 
the need for greater funds for scientific 
research and for strengthening the 
teaching of science in our schools, but 
use of the metaphor of “contest” to 


describe our relations with the Com- 
munist countries is not always fortunate. 

Of course, it would be naive to ignore 
the ambiguity involved in the power of 
industrial might at the service of Com- 
munist imperialism, but we must also 
try to see that it can be a good in 
itself, as well as for the people living 
within that economy, and not concen- 
trate exclusively on the possibility of 
its dangerous misapplication. In this 
connection, the article of J. M. Cameron 
can provide a helpful corrective, al- 
though one fears that in America the 
‘political mythology” which he analyzes 
is not restricted to Catholics. 

The policy of unconditional surrender 
was a total failure in regard to Ger- 
many, and led to many of our current 
problems. Without falling into cynicism 
or a crudely materialistic explanation of 
history, can we not understand that a 
relaxation of the arms race, making pos- 
sible a quicker development of heavy 
industry for peaceful purposes and 
greater distribution of consumer goods 
in Russia, eastern Europe, and even 
China, would be a “Communist gain” 
in which we would all be the winners? 

Our new president will be rightly 
concerned about declining U. S. prestige 
and the health of the American econ- 
omy, but tremendous moral confusion 
is involved in any assumption that part 
of our “national purpose” is to export 
the free enterprise system. The vastly en- 
larged program of foreign economic aid 
for the so-called under-developed na- 
tions, which is now long overdue, will 
involve our giving the major, but not 
the total amount needed, by means of 
international economic planning ad- 
ministered not by us, but through the 
United Nations. It would bolster econ- 
omies which are not capitalist econo- 
mies, and if successful, will strengthen 
a group of nations—by no means united 
on all issues—which will certainly tend 
to resist efforts to be enlisted as total 
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partisans on what we sanctimoniously 
call “the side of freedom.” 

Nor has the desire to win elections 
made the climate propitious for discus- 
sion of the most frightening political- 
moral dilemma of all: the kind of milli- 
tary preparedness on which we are now 
resting the defense of what we believe 
to be spiritual values. It is quite true 
that we must beware of emotionalism 
and sentimentality, and that in the 
present context a morally grounded 
realism insists on the maintenance of 
American power, not excluding military 
power, in order to provide time for 
further negotiation disarma- 
ment, and to guarantee that the non- 
Communist world not be subjected to 


towards 


the blackmail of Soviet rocketry. In this 
regard the most meaningful aspect of 
the Democratic plea for a greater de- 
fense build-up, from the viewpoint of 
moral concern, is the importance of 
having such conventional arms as might 
make it possible to resist local aggres- 
sion without resorting to weapons for 
which few moral theologians would be 
able to find legitimate targets. 

It is discouraging to realize that, 
although we claim McCarthyism is dead, 
any candidate insisting on the moral 
ambiguity of our stated military policy 
would be accused of wishing to sur- 
render to Khrushchev. The _ review- 
article of Ernest Winter provides at least 
the encouragement that there is an in- 
creasing concern with our situation, in 
which technical specialists and moral 
theologians are working together. 

Whatever the outcome of the election, 
a greater effort must be made to convey 
a sense of urgency in the critical re- 
examination of the means by which we 
are planning to defend our allies and 
fulfill our treaty commitments. Despite 
the recent ugly mood of Soviet diplo- 
macy, we cannot afford the purely vis- 
ceral reaction of flexing our muscles, 
working hard, and negotiating seriously 
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only when we have outstripped the Rus- 
sians in long-range rockets. 

In many of the areas on which we 
have touched, it appears that the limi- 
tation of our purely national goals has 
become a moral imperative. Yet with 
the recent revival, sometimes in sophis- 
ticated forms, of the old loaded question 
as to whether a Catholic could make 
a genuine commitment to the American 
ideal, the tendency toward an aggres- 
sive super-patriotism may be stimulated 
just at a time when it is least valuable. 
When Khrushchev makes a _ brutal 
frontal attack on the U. N., even the 
Hearst tabloids will rush to its defense. 
How many of us, however, are ready 
to work for a greatly strengthened in- 
ternational organization which would 
involve a certain surrender of sover- 
eignty, some loss of maneuverability 
in pursuing national policies, and—with 
the enlarged General Assembly includ- 
ing the new nations from Africa (with 
Communist China soon to follow)—less 
ability to dominate the world scene. 

Our printing of Gordon Zahn’s study 
of German Catholic support of Hitler's 
wars has at least indirect relevance in 
this connection. We do not include it 
with any sense of moral superiority, 
but rather as an object lesson of the 
dangers which a failure to examine 
national purpose critically can do to the 
collective conscience. Can Catholics, 
whose traditions are essentially inter- 
nationalist, forget that baptism in 
Christ involves them in the corporate 
destiny of mankind? 

It may be that the foreign policy of 
the next administration will achieve 
the greatest gain for ourselves and the 
world by strengthening genuinely in- 
dependent forces that will provide not 
only a brake to our pride, but a chal- 
lenge to America to become once again 
a revolutionary idea in those young na- 
tions now choosing their path. 

JoserH E. CUNNEEN 








DEPTH-THEOLOGY 


yr IS RELIGION to be found? What 
sort of entity is it? What is its 
mode of being? 

He who is in search of art will find 
it in works of art as preserved, e.g., in 
art collections. He who is in search of 
literature will find it in books as pre- 
served in libraries. But where is the place 
of religion? Do visible symbols as pre- 
served in temples, or doctrines and dog- 
mas as contained in books, contain the 
totality of religion? 

It seems preposterous to regard re- 
ligion as an isolated, self-subsisting en- 
tity, as a Ding an sich. Indeed, there is 
an inherent weakness in religion's not 
taking offense at the segregation of God, 
in forgetting that the true sanctuary has 
no walls. Religion has often suffered 
from the tendency to become an end in 
itself, to seclude the holy, to become pa- 
rochial, self-indulgent, self-seeking; as if 
the task were not to ennoble human na- 
ture, but to enhance the power and 
beauty of its institutions or to enlarge 
the body of doctrines. It has often done 
more t® canonize prejudices than to 
wrestle for truth; to petrify the sacred 
than to sanctify the secular. Yet the task 
of religion is to be a challenge to the 
stabilization of values. 

Religion has become “religion’’—in- 
stitution, symbol, theology. It does not 
affect the pre-theological situation, the 
pre-ssymbo:ic depth of existence. To re- 








Rabbi Heschel teaches the philosophy 
of religion at Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. His Gop IN SEARCH OF MAN is now 
available through Meridian books; Far- 
rar, Strauss & Cudahy have published 
his MAN 1s Not ALONE and THE Sas- 
BATH. 
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direct the trend, we must lay bare what 
is involved in religious existence; we 
must recover the situations which both 
precede and correspond to the theoiogi- 
cal formulations; we must recall the 
questions which religious doctrines are 
trying to answer, the antecedents of re- 
ligious commitment, the presuppositions 
of faith. 

Religion is an answer to man’s ul- 
timate questions. The moment we be- 
come oblivious to ultimate questions, 
religion irrelevant, and its 
crisis sets in. The primary task of phi- 
losophy of religion is to rediscover the 


becomes 


questions to which religion is an answer. 
The inquiry must proceed both by delv- 
ing into the consciousness of man and 
by delving into the teachings and at- 
titudes of the religious tradition. 

The urgent problem is not only the 
truth of religion, but man’s capacity to 
sense the truth of religion, the authen- 
ticity of religious concern. Religious 
truth does not shine in a vacuum. It is 
certainly not comprehensible when the 
antecedents of religious insight and com- 
mitment are wasted away; when the 
mind is dazzled by ideologies which 
either obscure or misrepresent man’s 
ultimate questions; when life is lived 
in a way which tends to abuse and to 
squander the gold mines, the challeng- 
ing resources of human existence. The 
primary issue of theology is pre-the- 
ological; it is the total situation of man 
and his attitudes toward life and the 
world. It is from this point of view that 
we must realize that there are three 
dimensions in religion. 

What are the three dimensions of re- 
ligious existence? To the eye of the 
spectator, religion seems to consist ex- 
clusively of tw> components: of ritual 
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and myth, of sacrament and dogma, of 
deed and scripture. The importance of 
these components is beyond dispute; the 
emphasis in different systems upon either 
of the two only indicates the indispens- 
ability of both. To some the truth of 
religion is in its ritual,} to others the 
essence of religion is in its dogma.* 
There is a third component, however, 
which may be regarded as the vital in- 
gredient, and yet because of its im- 
ponderable nature it often escapes the 
eye of the observer. It is that which goes 
on within the person: the innerness of 
religion. Vague and often indescribable, 
it is the heart of religious existence. 
Ritual and myth, dogma and deed, 
remain externals unless there is a re- 
sponse from within the person, a mo- 
ment of identification and penetration 
to make them internals. We must there- 
fore distinguish between three dimen- 
sions of religious existence: a.) ritual, 
sacrament, or deed; b.) myth, dogma, 
or scripture; c.) the inner arts or the 
moments, the dimension of depth, the 
intimacy of religion. There are situa- 
tions in which the dimension of depth 
is missing: the word is proclaimed, the 
deed is done, but the soul is silent. There 
are also situations in which nothing is 
happening to the senses, but the whole 
soul is aflame. Some consider the ob- 
jective performance to be so sacred and 
effective that the inner component is of 
little account. What is the worth of one 
individual's evanescent response com- 
pared with the majesty of a revealed 
word, of a God-prescribed ritual? Others 
regard the inner moment as the vital 





1 Emile Durkheim, Robertson Smith stress 
the priority of ritual over belief. 

2 “From the age of fifteen, dogma has been 
the fundamental principle of my religion. I 
know of no other religion; I cannot enter into 
the idea of any other sort of religion; religion, 
as a mere sentiment, is to me a dream and a 
mockery.” J. H. Newman, Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua, Ch. 2. 
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principle or the culmination of exist- 
ence. The study of ritual is like pho- 
netics, the science of sounds; the study 
of dogma is like grammar, the science 
of the inflections of language; while 
the study of inner acts is like semantics, 
the science of meanings. 

We do not have a word for the un- 
derstanding of these moments, for the 
events that make up the secret history 
of religion, nor for the records in which 


these instants are captured. Theology is 


the doctrine of God, but these moments 
are neither doctrine nor exclusively 
divine. The Psalms are not records of 
theology. The Psalms are the birth- 
pangs of theology; their words plummet- 
lines reaching into the depth of the 
divine-human situation out of which 
genuine theology arises. 


Theology has often suffered from a 
preoccupation with the dogma, the con- 
tent of believing. The act of believing— 
the question: what happens within the 
person to bring about faith? what does 
it mean to believe?—all this is the con- 
cern of a special type of inquiry which 
may be called depth-theology. 

The theme of theology is the content 
of believing; the theme of depth-theol- 
ogy is the act of believing, its purpose 
being to explore the depth of faith, the 
substratum out of which belief arises. 
It deals with acts which precede articula- 
tion and defy definition. 


Thus many issues of religious ex- 
istence may be looked upon in two 
ways: from the perspective of depth- 
theology and from the perspective of 
theology. 


The principle of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch rests upon two 
premises: one, that Moses was a pro- 
phet, i.e., inspired by God, the recipient 
of divine revelation; two, that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch from the first to 
the last letter. The first premise refers 
to a mystery which we can neither 
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imagine nor define; the second premise 
refers to an act that can be described 
in categories of time and space. Theol- 
ogy would stress the second premise; 
depth-theology would stress the first 
premise. 


Miracles happen simultaneously in 
two realms: in the realm of time and 
space, and in the realm of the soul. Is 
only an event in the physical world to 
be considered a marvel, while man’s 
marvel at the miracle, the illumination 
of the soul, is to be considered inferior 
in importance? 

When the people of Israel crossed the 
Red Sea, two things happened: the 
waters split, and between man and God 
all distance was gone. There was no 
veil, no vagueness. There was only His 
presence: This is my God, the Israelite 
exclaimed. Most miracles that happen 
in space are lost in the heart; the miracle 
of the Red Sea became a song, The 
Song of the Red Sea. 


Theology declares; 


depth-theology 


evokes; theology demands 


and obedience; 


believing 
depth-theology hopes 
for responding and appreciation. 
Theology deals with permanent facts; 
depth-theology deals with moments. 
Dogma and ritual are permanent pos- 
sessions of religion; moments come and 
go. Theology abstracts and generalizes. 
It subsists apart from all that goes on 
in the world. It preserves the legacy; it 
perpetuates traditions. Yet without the 
spontaneity of the person, response and 
inner identification, without the sym- 
pathy of understanding, the body of 
tradition crumbles between the fingers. 
What is the ultimate nature of the 
sacred words which tradition preserves? 
‘These words are not made of paper but 
of life. The task is not to reproduce in 
sound what is preserved in graphic 
signs; the task is to resurrect its life, to 
feel its pulse, so that the life within the 
words should reproduce its kind within 
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our lives. Indeed, there is a heritage 
of insight as there is a tradition of words 
and rituals. It is a heritage easily for- 
feited, easily forgotten. 


We stay away from depth-theology 
because its themes are not easily captured 
in words, because we are afraid of 
vagueness. There is no casuistry of the 
inner life, no codification of innerness. 
Yet a life made explicit, a soul efficiently 
organized, would be devoid of its re- 
sources. 

Theology speaks for the people; depth- 
theology speaks for the individual. ‘The- 
ology strives for communication, for 
universality; depth-theology strives for 
insight, for uniqueness. 

Theology is like sculpture, depth- 
theology like music. Theology is in the 
books; depth-theology is in the hearts. 
The former is doctrine; the latter an 
event. Theologies divide us; depth-the- 
ology unites us. 


Depth-theology seeks to meet the per- 
son in moments in which the whole 
person is involved, in moments which 
are affected by all a person thinks, feels, 
and acts. It draws upon that which hap- 
pens to man in moments of confronta- 
tion with ultimate reality. It is in such 
moments that decisive insights are born. 
Some of these insights lend themselves 
to conceptualization, while others seem 
to overflow the vessels of our concep- 
tual powers. 


To convey these insights, man must 
use a language which is compatible with 
his sense of the ineffable, the terms of 
which do not pretend to describe, but 
to indicate; to point to, rather than 
to capture. These terms are not always 
imaginative; they are often paradoxical, 
radical, or negative. The chief danger 
to philosophy of religion lies in the 
temptation to generalize what is es- 
sentially unique, to explicate what is 
intrinsically inexplicable, to adjust the 
uncommon to our common sense. 
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gee THEOLOGY warns us against in- 

tellectual self-righteousness, against 
self-certainty and smugness. It insists 
upon the inadequacy of our faith, upon 
the incongruity of dogma and mystery. 
The depth of insight is never fathomed, 
never expressed. Who can be sure of 
his own faith? Or who can find Him 
in the mirror of his concepts? 

A story is told of a hasid who was 
listening to an expert in medieval Jew- 
ish scholasticism, holding forth upon the 
attributes of God, setting forth with 
logical exactness which statements may 
be predicated of God. After the discourse 
came to an end, the hasid remarked: 
If God were the way you described 
Him, I would not believe in Him.... 

Speculative theology, concerned as it 
is with achieving final formulations of 
the ideas of faith, is always in danger 
of taking itself too seriously, of believing 
it has found adequate expression in an 
area in which no words are ever ade- 
quate. 

By the standards of speculative theol- 
ogy, the image and lenguage of Psalm 
19 appear to be objectionable. Surely 
terms such as King, Creator, Master are 
more acceptable, since they convey the 
supremacy and majesty of God as well 
as man’s dependence on Him. In con- 
trast the term shepherd implies not only 
man’s dependence on God but also 
God’s need for man. The sheep look 
to the shepherd for shelter, food, and 
protection. At the same time the well- 
being of the shepherd is bound up with 
the weli-being of the sheep. They are 
to him milk, meat, clothing, and ma- 
terial wealth. 

As said above, the theme of theology 
is the content of believing; the theme 
of depth-theology is the act of believ- 
ing. The latter we call faith, the former 
creed or dogma. Creed and faith, the- 
ology and deptia-theology depend upon 
each other. 

Why are dogmas necessary? We can- 
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not be in rapport with the reality of 
the divine except for rare, fugitive 
moments. How can these moments be 
saved for the long hours of functional 
living, when the thoughts that feed like 
bees on the inscrutable desert us, and 
we lose both the sight and the drive? 
Dogmas are like the amber in which 
bees, once alive, are embalmed, and 
which are capable of being electrified 
when our minds become exposed to the 
power of the ineffable. For the problems 
with which we must always grapple 
are: how to communicate those rare 
moments of insight to all hours of our 
life? How to commit intuition to con- 
cepts, the ineffable to words, communion 
to rational understanding? How to con- 
vey our insights to others and to unite 
in a fellowship of faith? It is the creed 
that attempts to answer these problems. 

The insights of depth-theology are 
vague; they often defy formulation and 
expression. It is the task of theology to 
establish the doctrines, to bring about 
coherence, and to find words compatible 
with the insights. On the other hand, 
theological doctrines tend ts move on 
their own momentum, to become a sub- 
stitute for insight, informative rather 
than evocative. We must see to it that 
each has an independent status, a power 
and efficacy of its own which enables it 
to contribute something in the coopera- 
tion. 

And yet man has often made a god 
out of a dogma, a graven image which 
he worshipped, to which he prayed. He 
would rather believe in dogmas than in 
God, serving them not for the sake of 
heaven but for the sake of a creed, the 
diminutive of faith. 

Dogmas are the poor mind’s share 
in the divine. A creed is almost all a 
poor man has. Skin for skin, he will give 
his life for all that he has. Yea, he may 
be ready to take other people's lives, if 
they refuse to share his tenets. 

Depth-theology may become an im- 
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passe, the catacomb of subjectivism. To 
be a passageway leading from man to 
man, from generation to generation, it 
must be crystallized and assume the form 
of a doctrine or principle. Theology is 
the crystallization of the insights of 
depth-theology. 

However, crystallization may result in 
petrification. Indeed, the stability of the 
dogma or the institution has often taken 
precedence over the spontaneity of the 
person. 

The vitality of religion depends upon 
keeping alive the polarity of doctrine 
and insight, of dogma and faith, of 
ritual and response, of institution and 
the individual. Religion degenerates 
when the spectacle becomes a substitute 
demonstration 
takes the place of penetration. 


for spontaneity, when 

Innerness is not autonomous. What- 
ever happens within the person is af- 
fected by thoughts and facts that come 
from without. Without the content of 
theology, innerness is a void or turns 
to spiritual narcissism. 

The two realms act upon each other. 
Theology must teach us whether the 
world is of God, an emanation of His 
being, or whether the world is by God, 
a creation of His will; whether there is 
a disjunctive relationship between God 
and man, or whether there is a dimen- 
sion where God and man meet—and 
above all: what does God demand of 
man? Depth theology must guide us 
in experiencing our own selves as well 
as the world in the light of the teach- 
ing we receive, in translating a thought 
into prayer, a doctrine into a personal 
response, to perceive a mystery as a 
challenge, a problem as a call addressed 
to our innermost selves. 


Outward action may take place in 
isolation. Inward action never happens 
in isolation; there are no walls in the 
inner life. All forces and motivations 
act upon each other; righteousness and 
wickedness reflect each other. 
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Psalm 19, the Shepherd Psalm, which 
adds almost nothing to a conceptual 
theology, is one of the most significant 
expressions of depth-theology. 


The truly great events are never 
recorded. The dates of the Turco-Greek 
war and of the Battle of the Marne 
have been preserved. But the moment 
in which the line was born, “The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want” is 
not contained in the annals of history. 
Yet that moment has never ceased. 


What are the antecedents of religious 
commitment? What are some of the acts 
that happen within the depths of a per- 
son, the moments that necessitate our 
groping for faith in the living God? 

Not speculation, but the sense of mys- 
tery precipitated the problem of all 
problems. Not the apparent, but the 
hidden within the apparent; not the 
design of the universe, but the mystery 
of the design of the universe; not the 
definable indefinable 
enigmas, the questions we do not know 
how to ask, have always poured oil on 
the flames of man’s anxiety. Religion 
begins with the sense of the ineffable, 
with the awareness of a reality that 
discredits our pride. 


issues, but the 


The world seems to have two faces. 
Living in one realm, it seems that the 
face of the world is open to us; living 
in another realm, it is as if the world 
stood with its back to us. Citizens of 
two realms, we must all sustain a dual 
allegiance: we ineffable in 
one realm; we name and exploit reality 
in another. To maintain the right 
balance of mystery and meaning, of still- 
ness and utterance, of reverence and 
action seems to be the goal of religious 
existence. It is not only the sight of 
the pale populace of heaven, but also 
the galaxy of blades of grass that deprives 
us of intellectual levity. Our wisdom 
becomes cobweb, our understanding, 
obsolete. The experience of the sublime 


sense the 
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is a humiliation as well as an exalta- 
tion. 


The delicate balance of mystery and 
meaning, of reverence and action, has 
been perilously upset. Our knowledge 
has been flattened. We see the world 
in one dimension and treat all problems 
on the same level. From the fact that we 
learned how to replace the kerosene 
lamp, we have deduced that we can 
replace the mystery of existence. We 
may be able to experiment with mice 
and still be unable to experiment with 
prayer. 

By the mystery I do not mean the fact 
that the world in which we live is not 
exhausted by those properties which 
can be measured, added, subtracted, 
multiplied. By the mystery I mean a 
dimension of all beings, including the 
measurable aspects of beings and the 
act of measuring itself. It is given with 
and within experience. 


The mystery is not a matter pertain- 
ing to the things not yet known, but 
something that will never be known. 
It is something we face but to which 
we cannot relate ourselves. We stand in 
its presence, yet unable to grasp its 
essence. We are like deaf people who 
see the sounds but are unable to hear 
them. 


“Every grain of sand is a mystery; so 
is every daisy in the summer, and so is 
every snowflake in the winter.” Ihe 
sense of mystery gives grandeur to the 
mind and fertility to the soul. We crip- 
ple man’s character, we injure his soul, 
by pretending that there are no depths 
in reality and no abysses in human 
thought. 


Sensitivity to the mystery of living is 
the essence of human dignity. It is the 
soil in which our consciousness has its 
roots, and out of which a sense of 
meaning is derived. Man does not live 
by explanations alone, but by the sense 
of wonder and mystery. Without it there 
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is neither religion nor morality, neither 
sacrifice nor creativity. 

You will not enter the gates of re- 
ligion through the door of speech. The 
way to God is through the depths of 
the self. The soul is a key; the depth is 
the door. In the depth of the soul there 
is a prayer, an invocation, a cry for 
meaning, a craving for justification. 

There is only one legitimate form of 
religious expression: prayer. All other 
forms are commentaries: descriptions, 
discourses tend to become diversions. 


HE ELEMENTS of depth-theology are 

those situations in which the door 
to ultimate significance is not locked, 
in which the mystery is not obscured. 
These elements are acts of wonder and 
awe, moments of embarrassment and 
moments of being pregnant with mean- 
ing, acts of yearning and luminous 
taoments of insight. Let us try to dis- 
cuss some of these elements. 

The purpose of depth-theology, we 
have said, is not t» establish a doctrine 
but to lay bare some of the roots of our 
being, stirred by the Ultimate Ques 
tion. Its theme is faith in status na- 
scendi, the birth-pangs of insight. 

Faith is born in the throes of anxiety, 
in the anguish of ultimate embarrass- 
ment. How embarrassing for man to 
be the greatest miracle on earth and to 
spill out his time as if it were scum! 
How embarrassiny for man to live in 
the shadow of greatness and to ignore 
it, to be a contemporary of God and 
not to sense it! Religion is what man 
does with his ultimate embarrassment. 

What is it about the world we live in 
that evokes in us a sense of embarrass- 
ment, an awareness of the inadequacy 
of our mode of living and thinking? It 
is the awareness that the world is too 
great for us; it is the grandeur and mys- 
tery of being, the awareness of being 
present at the unfolding of an incon- 
ceivable eternal saga. 
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Embarrassment is the awareness of an 
incongruity of character and challenge, 
of perceptivity and a given reality, of 
mystery and comprehension. Experienc- 
ing the evanescence of time, one realizes 
the absurdity of man’s sense of sover- 
eignty. In the face of the immense misery 
of the human species, one realizes the 
insufficiency of all human effort to re- 
lieve it. In the face of one’s inner 
anguish, one realizes the fallacy of ab- 
solute expediency. 

There is hardly a person who does 
not submit his soul to the beauty parlor, 
who does not employ the make-up of 
vanity in order to belie his embarrass- 
ment. It is only before God that we all 
stand naked. 


Embarrassment not only precedes re- 
ligious commitment, it is the touchstone 
of religious existence. How embarrassing 
for man to have been created in the 
likeness of God and to be unable to 
recognize Him! In the words of Job: 


Lo, He passes by me and I see Him 

not; He moves on, but I do not 

perceive Him. Job 9:11 

The sense of embarrassment may be 
contrasted with the self-assurance of a 
non-religious type: “I do not need a 
God to tell me how to live. 1 am a 
good person without going to the syna- 
gogue or church.” A religious man could 
never say: “I am a good person.” Far 
from being satisfied with his conduct, 
he prays three times daily: “Forgive us, 
our Father, for we have sinned.” 

One of the most precious gifts which 
mankind received from the Bible is a 
bad conscience. The Bible requires the 
utmost—“Ye shall be holy”; “Thou shalt 
love thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul, with all thy might’; “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Who 
could be pleased with his accomplish- 
ments? No voice is more authentic than 
the prophet’s rebuke to complacency, 
the prophet’s call to repentance. “I am 
before Thee like a vessel full of shame.” 
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We realize our true plight in dis 
covering that we care very little for 
our fellow man or for God; what is 
ultimately important is of no ultimate 
concern to us. 

Another root of the sense of embar- 
rassment is a sense of indebtedness, an 
awareness of owing gratitude, of being 
called upon to reciprocate, to answer, 
to live in a way which is compatible 
with the grandeur and mystery of living. 

Indebtedness is the pathos of exist- 
ence, the self-awareness of the self as 
committed, the awareness of a point 
where man must transcend the self. 
Indebtedness is an ontological category; 
it is given with the awareness of exist- 
ence. Man cannot think of himself as 
human without being conscious of his 
indebtedness. Thus it is not a mere 
feeling, but rather a constitutive feature 
of being human. To eradicate it would 
be to destroy what is human in man. 

We share a divine secret which we 
sense in rare moments: the transcendent 
significance of a good deed, the precious- 
ness of a good thought, the awareness of 
being a need of God. 

Thus it is not a feeling for the mys- 
tery of living, or a sense of awe, wonder, 
or fear which is the root of religion, 
but rather the question what to do 
with the feeling for the mystery of liv- 
ing, what to do with awe, wonder, or 
fear. Thinking about God begins when 
we do not know any more how to 
wonder, how to fear, how to be in awe. 
For wonder is not a state of esthetic 
enjoyment. Endless wonder is endless 
tension, a situation in which we are 
shocked at the inadequacy of our awe, 
at the weakness of our shock, as well 
as the state of being asked the ultimate 
question. 

The soul is endowed with a sense of 
indebtedness, and wonder, awe and fear 
unlock that sense of indebtedness. Won- 
der is the state of our being asked. 

In spite of our pride, in spite of our 
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acquisitiveness, we are driven by an 
awareness that something is asked of 
us; that we are asked to wonder, to re- 
vere, to think, and to live in a way 
that is compatible with the grandeur 
and mystery of living. 

What gives birth to religion is not 
intellectual curiosity but the fact and 
experience of our being asked. 

All that is left to us is a choice—to 
answer or to refuse to answer. Yet the 
more deeply we listen, the more we 
become stripped of the arrogance and 
callousness which alone would enable 
us to refuse. We carry a load of marvel, 
wishing to exchange it for the simplicity 
of knowing what to live for, a load 
which we can never lay down nor con- 
tinue to carry not knowing where. 

If awe is rare, if wonder is dead, and 
the sense of mystery defunct, then the 
problem of what to do with awe, wonder, 
and mystery does not exist, and one 
does not sense being asked. The aware- 
ness of being asked is easily repressed, 
for it is an echo of the intimation that 
is small and still. It will not, however, 
remain forever subdued. The day comes 
when the still small intimation becomes 
“like the wind and storm, fulfilling His 
word.” (Psalm 148:8). 

Indeed, the dead emptiness in the 
heart is unbearable to the living man. 
We cannut survive unless we know what 
is asked of us. But to whom does man 
in his priceless and unbridled freedom 
owe anything? Where does the asking 
come from? To whom is he accountable? 

The sense of indebtedness, while 
present in the consciousness of all men, 
is translated in a variety of ways: duty, 
obligation, allegiance, conscience, sac- 
rifice. Yet the content and direction of 
these terms are subject to interpretation. 

To elucidate the meaning of ultimate 
indebtedness, we must first of all ask: 
indebted to what? or to whom? And 
does ultimate indebtedness exclude or 
include all other forms of indebtedness? 
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Religion has been defined as a feeling 
of absolute dependence. We come closer 
to an understanding of religion by de- 
fining one of its roots as a sense of 
personal indebtedness. God is not only 
a power we depend on; He is a God 
Who demands, Who decrees. He said, 
“Let there be,” and “there was.” In 
Biblical ontology, to be is to obey. The 
essence of being is obedience. 

At the root of our sense of embarrass- 
ment and indebtedness is a sense of ap- 
preciation. There is no ultimate em- 
barrassment without an intuition of 
absolute greatness, without an aware- 
ness of the grandeur and mystery of 
ultimate meaning. 

Indebtedness is a sign of worthiness, 
of being a recipient of something pre- 
cious and of holding it in trust. Our 
ultimate embarrassment is a sign of 
greatness, of being involved in a mys- 
terious design. Man is abashed because 
his destiny is to reflect a Divine image 
rather than a caricature. To exist as a 
human means to assist the divine. For 
the divine to be done, the human part 
must be present. 

No man is sterile. Every soul is preg- 
nant with a seed of insight. It is vague 
and hidden. No mother has ever seen 
the life she carries under her heart. In 
some people the seed grows, in others 
it decays. Some give birth to life. Others 
miscarry it. Some know how to bear, to 
nurse, and to rear an insight that comes 
into being. Others do not know how to 
cherish the burden of a child, and others 
again do not see the child to which they 
give birth; the child may die at birth 
or may be taken away. 

Such pregnancy is a sense of the full- 
ness of time, of being with meaning. 
Things are marvels, moments are tokens 
of grace. There is abundance of love in 
God’s concealment. No shadows can 
deceive a heart drunk with joy. Stillness 
is His witness. All noise is gone. 

There is power in the seed. At times 
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it lifts us up high, and it is as if we 
walked from one mountaintop to an- 
other; at other times you feel like hiding 
in a corner, like vanishing in shame. 
It is a singing in the heart as well as a 
distress. You recognize the pregnant ones 
by the sign in the song. 

We are pregnant with a thought for 
which we have no image. We are en- 
dowed with a song which we canot utter, 
with a word we do not know how to 
spell. Then we open a Psalm, and there 
is the song and the word. Only then the 
song within us grows. We pour it into 
a deed; we fashion it into words, but 
the song is never exhausted. 

What we must do is to nurse the song 
in the recesses of the soul. 

Over and above all frustrations, there 
is a certainty that we are never alone in 
doing the good. We love with Him 
Who loves the world. 
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CLERICALISM 


HE AIM OF THIS PAPER! is not to make 
a polemic against certain practices 
in the Church known under the collec- 
tive title of ‘clericalism’ nor to offer 
anything like a rigorous definition of 
this term. A good deal has already been 
done along the latter line by people 
eminently more qualified, especially by 
Fr. Y-M. Congar.? But once a definition 
is given, we are still more or less at the 
beginning of our study. For clericalism 
was not simply a deviation in one corner 
of the Church's life; it affected and 
affects, directly or indirectly, the whole 
of that life and particularly all aspects 
of the relation between the Church and 
the world. It is these more extended 


ramifications that I would like to trace 
out here. 


- 


The first and most striking place in 
which clericalism is to be met with in 
a country like, say, England, is in the 
liturgical life of the Church. In many 
churches the faithful are systematically 
excluded from any active or indeed 
conscious participation in the liturgy. 
In this reduction of the laity to passive 
bystanders where they should be active 
participants, we have what might be 
called the paradigm manifestation of 
clericalism. If clericalism is the emphasis 
on the hierarchical structure of the 
Church which causes to be hid from 
view its life as the community of the 
faithful, then the result is that we ‘see 
in the laity a simple accident, an ap- 
pendix of the Church, at most neces- 
sary for its well-being.® In this way the 
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laity come to be looked on as a ‘mass’ 
and not as a ‘people,’ i.e. as amorphous, 
passive and, anonymous. The prime 
result of clericalism is thus the dissolu- 
tion of the laity as a people. And this 
is what is strongly evident at Sunday 
Mass. The laity, having no réle to fulfil 
in common, being rather les administrés 
of the system, tend to fragment, each 
one dealing with the ‘Church,’ i.e. the 
clergy, about his own private problems, 
sins or vocation. Sunday Mass often be- 
comes a place where people assemble, 
paradoxically enough, for private devo- 
tion. 

But the manifestations of clericalism 
go beyond its ‘paradigm instance,’ and 
it is these that I should like to explore 
in this article. When the laity are some- 
how dropped from view as a people and 
become a number of individual clients 
of the Church, the Church not only 
loses something in those functions for 
which the laity are not essential, they 
cease entirely to be able to fulfil their 
réle. Now the special réle of the laity 
is to provide, or more correctly to be, 
the link between the Church and the 
world. To the extent that it ceases to 
exist as a people, it ceases to be able 
to fulfil that réle. Clericalism has there- 
fore indirect but nevertheless very im- 
portant ramifications on the relation 
between the Church and the world. 

The dual existence of both Church 
and world, neither of which can or 
should absorb the other, poses the ever- 
recurring problem of ‘co-existence.’ 
From a Christian standpoint, theocracy 
is unacceptable: the Church cannot rule 
the world because the world does not 
yet obey God in the full sense in which 
it will at the Parousia. The Church 
needs from the world the material basis 
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of its continued existence, and it has a 
right to demand this, but little more. 
But does this mean that in all other 
respects the state of the world is a mat- 
ter of indifference to the Church? In a 
sense this is obviously so, in the sense 
that the Church needs nothing else, and 
hence is guaranteed no more than this. 
Is there another sense in which this is 
not true? Some hold that there is not, 
that the Kingdom’s not being ‘of this 
world’ must be taken in this sense that 
it is to be rigorously and absolutely 
non-continuous with anything which is 
started here. Thus the Church may and 
should protest against the grosser in- 
justices of man to man, but it should 
not demand anything else of the world 
beyond what is necessary to its existence. 
For the rest it should restrict itself to 
instructing the faithful, which instruc- 
tion will no doubt have ramifications 
but which does not reflect any concern 
with the world per se. 

Against this there is the view that a 
Christian should not be indifferent to 
human development, that the growth in 


culture, civilization and productive po- 


tential is not devoid of significance for 
him. That the human nature which is 
to be redeemed and made the material 
of the temple has also a certain develop- 
ment to go through from its first prim- 
itive beginnings, a certain unfolding 
of its powers and potentialities, is evident 
and attested among other places by the 
famous passage of Genesis. What is in 
question is the continuity of the effort 
as it exists in history to make this de- 
velopment with its ultimate consumma- 
tion in the Parousia. Now I do not see 
how all continuity can be denied it. 
Can we say that the human effort to in- 
crease control over nature, to raise liv- 
ing standards, to make the unity of the 
human race more real has no connec- 
tion with God’s plan for mankind? If 
we do, what can we mean by grace com- 
pleting nature, not destroying it? The 
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point is well taken that the ‘natural’ 
development of man or of any part of 
creation is not enough, that moreover it 
is not even unequivocal, that it is as it 
were criss-crossed with sin so that every- 
thing and every measure is two-sided, 
every advance forces some retreat, or 
at least makes it a pressing danger, and 
so on. But it is just a confusion to say 
thrat this entails that there is no striving 
in created things themselves towards that 
unity and completeness which can in the 
final analysis only be given by God. 

Now the connection of this question 
with clericalism is not hard to see. For 
the task of being with, if not in the 
forefront of this human development 
and thus of assuring both the presence 
of the Christian conscience in it and 
the ‘baptism’ of this effort by the Church 
falls to the laity. There is therefore a 
clear link between the view that this 
human development is devoid of signifi- 
cance and the view we have been call- 
ing clericalism, and also an important 
historical link between the dissolution 
of the laity as a people and the deni- 
gration of their task, of secular progress 
as a whole, a rejection of humanism. 
Before trying to trace in a little more 
detail the historical connection, I would 
like to examine more closely what cleri- 
calism means in this context. 

A church suffering from clericalism can 
fall into straight theocracy, if the histori- 
cal conditions permit. But, as we have 
seen, this is so contrary to the genius 
of Christianity that it has rarely been 
tried and then only half-heartedly. It 
has been recognized that when secular 
powers fail, Church leaders may have to 
take over, as was the case in the late 
Roman period, but they do not take 
over to run things by any other criteria 
than the secular powers would apply. 
Rule by ecclesiastics doesn’t amount to 
theocracy although it has other undesir- 
able features. When one thinks of the 
long period when the Church held im- 
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portant posts of secular power it is 
surprising that the temptation to theo- 
cracy was not more in evidence. Even 
when, in response to the claims of the 
Emperors, some extreme Caesaro-Papist 
views were put forward, these, although 
confusing temporal and spiritual power, 
did not amount to a demand for a 
theocracy. But clericalism in the form 
which we are exsmuning at the moment 
has some of the same results as theo- 
cracy while rejecting the theory of it. 
For the sense of the irrelevance of things 
secular which, we have seen, tends to 
accompany clericalism leads to a mak- 
ing light of human development and 
hence human freedom—a feature which 
has been so evident in the recent his- 
tory of the Church and which accounts 
for the popular idea of clericalism as a 
state of affairs where the clergy have 
inordinate power and for the confusion 
among critics of the Church between 
clericalism and theocracy. 

We should therefore examine more 
closely the connection between theocracy 
and clericalism. The error behind theo- 
cracy is that of suppressing the distinc- 
tion between the periods before and 
after the Parousia. Then there wili be 
no divergence between the will of God 
and the behaviour of created beings. 
But this cannot be the case now. By no 
feat of engineering, social or mechanical, 
can it be made the case. To attempt 
nevertheless to make it the case by a 
kind of forced conformity is not only 
hopeless, it is also self-defeating. For in 
the course of trying to bend a recalcitrant 
nature to the will of God one crushes 
not only the evil in it but also that by 
which it is striving to reach perfection. 
Ivan Karamazov in the legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor makes a penetrating 
commentary on theocracy. It involves, 
as the Grand Inquisitor frankly admits, 
ernouncing the original aim for which 
it was instituted. The Inquisitor sees 
that he has amended the plan of God, 
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because, as he says, people were too 
unhappy with the freedom which was 
required to carry it out. The plan of 
God requires the full development oi 
human freedom so that men can accept 
God in freedom. Any tutelage must be 
at most temporary; as soon as it be- 
comes permanent it destroys one of the 
prerequisites of success. 

Now clericalism, in the aspect now 
under review, does respect the dualism 
between Church and world, and doesn't 
try to suppress it by force as does theo- 
cracy. But it, too, in a different way 
suspends the tension between human 
development ‘and the will of God. For 
while it does not try to control this 
development, it looks on it as of no 
importance. All that the Church can ask 
of the world is that it leave it in peace 
and give it the wherewithal to carry on 
its job. But in framing its demands on 
the world to this end the Church does 
not have to take into account the needs 
of human development. It need brook 
no other claim. The necessary tension 
between the Church and the world has 
been suspended, or rather breaks out 
as a struggle for power between believers 
and non-believers, between two absolute 
claims. 

An example of this among many 
others chosen in the political sphere— 
we could just as easily find examples in 
the intellectual or cultural spheres: one 
of the ways in which the Church as- 
sured itself the necessary independence, 
among other places, in China and some 
countries of eastern Europe was by large 
scale ownership of land. Quite apart 
from the injustices that might have been 
committed in the process,,the fact is 
that land reform came to be desired 
by the vast majority of peasants and 
was moreover one of the preconditions 
not only of economic progress but of the 
independence of the peasants—in short 
something eminently desirable from the 
point of view of human well-being and 
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human promotion. The fact that the 
land-reform in these countries was Car- 
ried through by communist regimes, 
whe have not only viciously persecuted 
the Church but have committed many 
other injustices, has unfortunately hid- 
den from view the Church's responsibili- 
ty in all this. Anti-Catholic propaganda 
has a base because the Church was not 
concerned about the needs of human 
development; this concern was left to 
non-Christians who inevitably became 
anti-Christians. After saying to them- 
selves, we need this for the Church, they 
never stopped to ask: does someone 
else need this for some other purpose, 
and if so, can we get along some other 
way? It is, of course, the job of an active 
laity to pose this second question should 
the clerics fail to do so, but it is a 
feature of clericalism that such a laity 
does not exist, and should it raise its 
head on an issue of this kind it would 
be smartly slapped down, at times even 
threatened with excommunication. 

- But clerical intervention often leads 
to a kind of political non-intervention 
when the Church should not be silent. 
The Church, i.e. in this context the 
hierarchy, should, of course, not in- 
tervene in the normal course of events 
in politics. The laity play their rdle, 
but they do not do so as a united body, 
as the Church. Precisely because every- 
thing in the world has a certain ambi- 
guity, there is a sense in which it 1s 
true to say that there is no Christian 
solution to most temporal problems. 
Some solutions are more just and thus 
should be accepted by Christians, some 
are flagrantly unjust and must be re- 
jected; but over a great range we do 
not and cannot know finally until the 
last days, and perhaps there is after all 
nothing to choose. No good is unmixed 
with evil. This is what makes one in- 
itially suspicious of so-called Christian 
Democratic parties. These must in the 
nature of things be involved in the day- 
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to-day struggles and manceuverings of 
politics. But there is no Christian solu- 
tion to a budget impasse or the structure 
of the state oil industry. There is the 
danger that the ‘Christian’ side of the 
programme become that of acting as 
the ‘secular arm’ of the Church, defend- 
ing it from possible loss of its privileges. 
Now if this becomes the aim of a 
political party, then clericalism has tri- 
umphed, for one of the réles that should 
be filled by lay politicians is to deter- 
mine whether the Church's privileges 
are really defensible. Secondly, the lay 
politician must pursue all sorts of other 
secular aims, which, while not neces- 
sarily in conflict with the Church's de- 
mands, may involve other alliances and 
other political formations. Thus the 
unhealthy situation arises that exists in 
Italy to-day, where a vast, heterogeneous 
and thus thoroughly immobiliste party 
clutters up the political scene in return 
for the spoils of office assured by the 
millions of votes which can be gained 
by Church support. Any true political 
principle is thus undermined by a pure- 
ly expedient power re- 
miniscent of American political parties. 
The maintenance of this sprawling mon- 


alliance for 


ster by the Vatican is a pure example 
of clericalism in that a political alliance 
is formed for the defence of the Church 


which blocks the solution of most of 
Italy's temporal political problems. 
To the extent that the Church is 
purely interested in defending its priv- 
ileges, there is a danger that, however 
legitimate these are, it not only fail to 
turn its attention to secular wrongs 
which are so crying that they leave no 
doubt as to what position a Christian 
should adopt, but—even more scandal- 
ous—that it acquire via the ‘secular arm’ 
which it has chosen to defend its privi- 
leges, a kind of vested interest in block- 
ing any attempt to right these wrongs. 
We thus get the worst of both worlds: 
the Church indirectly underwrites in 
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the minds of many voters the detailed 
policies of Christian Democracy, while 
not speaking out plainly on, e.g. the 
use of nuclear weapons, and actually 
opposing, e.g. the work of Danilo Dolci, 
thus giving a handle to its enemies and 
deepening the trench between itself and 
many of those temporal forces that are 
working for justice. It thus generates 
the kind of tragic situation which we 
have seen in the priest-worker question.‘ 

Clericalism tends to resemble theo- 
cracy therefore, not only in the slight 
importance which it gives and the 
slight respect which it pays to the tem- 
poral, but also in the fact that, precisely 
because of this slight respect, it sees no 
other rival claims in the field once 
the privileges of the Church are in 
question, and it therefore sets no limit 
to its right to interfere with the tem- 
poral in an indirect way via its ‘secular 
arm.’ 

But there is still another respect in 
which clericalism resembles theocracy. 
We saw in connection with Dostoyevsky’s 
legend of the Grand Inquisitor that 
theocracy leads to a suppression of the 
eschatological orientation of Christiani- 
ty. The Christian conception of history 
as a march towards the Parousia is no 
longer possible once all initiative has 
been taken from the ‘people of God.’ 
The rules are simply laid down once 
and for all. Even if we were to con- 
ceive a theocracy with an eschatological 
orientation, such as, to take a political 
analogy, Communism, the very fact that 
the initiative of the ‘laity’ is suppressed 
in one generation tends to rigidify the 
‘clergy’ in the next, for the latter must 
be recruited from the former. Clerical- 
ism tends, too, to reduce the emphasis 
on a consciousness of Christian history. 
For this one needs a highly developed 
sense of the Church as a community 
called to a collective vocation. In this 
way one can be conscious not only of 
the sense in which our salvation is al- 
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ready won, but also of that in which we 
can contribute to it as against just cash- 
ing in on it by minding our ‘p’s and 
q's.’ It is this latter aspect which cleri- 
calism tends to put in the shade. Thus 
the rédle of the laity is seen as the nega- 
tive one of not infringing a certain law. 
Some may do works of supererogation, 
but there is no sense that this is the 
normal vocation of the laity. Of course, 
if the laity are seen as a mass of indi- 
viduals, then there is no sense in which 
active co-operation can be seen as the 
vocation of any but -outstanding in- 
dividuals, but this is just the mistake 
implicit in clericalism. Similarly, cleri- 
calism tends to give a purely negative 
sense to the period between the Ascen- 
sion and the Parousia, i.e. it tends to 
see it purely as the expression of God's 
mercy—he could have drawn all things 
up at once but preferred not to so as 
to give us another chance. Of course 
there is an important truth here, that 
we are dependent on God’s mercy, but 
the interim can be seen in a positive 
light as well, for it is also enriching 
the final Temple with all that man will 
have realized and offered to God during 
it. But to see this aspect one has to 
recognize that the temporal achievements 


of man can have some value in just 
this way, that human nature should be 
enriched so as to enrich man’s offering 


to God. But this, too, is what clericalism 
tends to put in the shade. These two 
emphases—that on our salvation already 
being achieved and that on the element 
of divine mercy in the interim—as one- 
sided emphases are linked directly by 
the clericalist view in its original form. 
This view exalts the respect in which 
the Church 1s a hierarchy spreading 
out from Pentecost to all corners of the 
earth at the expense of the respect in 
which it is the community of the faithful 
offering its life to God—a life in which 
the whole of Creation is more and more 
integrated. Thus it stresses that in the 
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Church which is hierarchical in the 
ordinary language sense, the necessary 
subordination and discipline, but also 
the sense in which the Church as divinely 
instituted is already made. What is often 
forgotten is the respect in which the 
Church is a community where none is 
less necessary than any other, the sense 
in which the Church is made by its 
members and grows with them. Hence 
the laity are encouraged to take a passive 
role, simply to ensure their participa- 
tion in an already won salvation—at 
the limit this can become a kind of 
other-worldly egoism—and they are en- 
couraged to see the period of interim 
as fundamentally devoid of positive 
sense. The only positive task that falls 
to the Church here—and I do not want 
to understress its importance—is that of 
spreading the Gospel. But in a clerical 
orientation this is seen as the priests’ 
job. There then grows up a division of 
labor: the layman saves himself, the 


priest saves others as well, this gives an 


extra retroactive justification to the 
greater respect and attention to be ac- 
corded to this aspect of the Church. 
(But clericalism can frustrate the mis- 
sionary work as well if those new civili- 
zations which are won to the Church are 
not seen as making any contribution 
whatever.) Hence for the laity the in- 
terim is seen as a time of waiting. 

It is a clerical orientation in the 
Church that can perhaps be seen as 
partly responsible for the loss of an 
eschatological orientation in so much 
teaching, preaching and devotion, and 
for the common conception of life as a 
sort of exam on which the performance 
of individuals is judged and in virtue of 
which they receive a reward. Very often 
even the Second Coming is shaded out 
and all sorts of weird ideas about 
heaven and hell are substituted. In short 
the state of affairs in the interim is 
taken as permanent. This kind of pes- 
simism is inevitable once the sense of 
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Christian history is lost as, we have 
seen, tends to occur under clericalism. 
And it is supplemented by an ‘other- 
worldly’ conception of salvation made 
all the more acute by the denigration 
of the temporal implicit in clericalism 
and by its emphasis on the discontinuity 
between this world and the next, on 
the irrelevance of human initiative to 
salvation. To be more exact, the sense 
of Christian history is not so much 
lost as it undergoes a distortion. All 
that has to do with the ‘recapitulation’ 
by man of what has been won by Christ 
is more or less lost from view, for this 
concerns most directly that respect in 
which the Church is the community 
of the faithful. What is retained is the 
necessity for missionary activity, for this 
has to do most directly with the respect 
in which the Church is an apostolic 
hierarchy spreading the news outward 
in space and time from one starting 
point. But the missionary activity it- 
self is endangered by this one-sidedness 
while the life of the Church tends to 
be made static, self-preoccupied and 
other-worldly. 

One-sided emphases in the Church al- 
ways feed on their opposites, and it is 
often a chicken-and-egg question which 
was responsible for setting off the circle 
of mutual repulsion. We are in very 
much this difficulty, it seems to me, with 
regard to the rise of clericalism. But if 
we do not mind picking up the scory 
sometime after the beginning, it seems 
clear that much must be attributed to 
the movements in the later middle ages 
towards ‘representative government’ in 
the Church, e.g. the Conciliar move- 
ment, as well as to Gallicanism and 
pre-Reformation heresies. These all, in 
one way or another, called in question 
the hierarchical nature of the Church, 
or what is at base the same, the divine 
foundation of the visible Church. It 
was inevitable that polemical one-sided 
answers should be given to these attacks. 
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But, of course, the traumatic event 
which drove the Church deep into closed 
defensive clericalism was the Reforma- 
tion. The Reformers among other things 
split the two aspects of the Church 
finally and ultimately apart. The visible 
Church was made up of its members 
and was not hierarchical, but it did not 
necessarily coincide with the divinely 
founded Church which was invisible, 
and even, according to some Protestant 
theologians, fleeting (some have a theory 
of the Church as an ‘event’ whenever a 
body of faithful assemble in the right 
spirit). 

Now it is ciear that some of the con- 
fusion in many people’s minds which 
allowed these errcrs such a wide and 
rapid diffusion arose from an already 
existing clerical deviation. This is clear 
both from what the Reformers rejected 
and from what they accepted of the 
Catholicism of their day. Reformation 
ecclesiology was already based on a dis- 
junction between the two aspects of the 
Church which it sundered, which ex- 
isted in people’s minds partly as the 
resuit of clericalist practice, and one 
strand of its appeal was undoubtedly 
that it gave a renewed positive vocation 
to lay piety which many were seeking 
at the time (Brethren of the Common 
Life, etc.). But at the same time, the 
Reformers accepted, in separating the 
human from the divine in the Church, 
that small respect for things secular that 
we have seen is a mark of clericalism. 


Thus, for instance, the encouraging of 


priests and nuns to marry was not really 
the unambiguous return to humanism 
which it is represented as by modern lib- 
eral Protestants (e.g. the film Martin 
Luther); it was largely based on the 
idea that it didn’t matter because these 
things had no réle in the economy of 
salvation anyway, and this is hardly a 
humanist standpoint. Hence, too, the 
Reformation could lead right to the 
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most rigid theocracies, as was, e.g. Ge- 
neva. 

But although itself in part a reaction 
to and continuation of clericalism, the 
Reformation led to a strengthening of 
it in the Catholic Church. The Jesuits 
have, not entirely deservedly, acquired 
the status of symbol of the worst ele- 
ments of clericalism in the Counter- 
Reform church. The anti-humanism of 
the Jesuits was indeed very typical of 
the clericalist variety, and in it we can 
see both the deviation and the built-in 
resistances to deviation. For the Jesuits 
were, and are, great educators, but at the 
same time their attempt to do the ends 
of God with the means of man betrays 
a certain lack of respect for these means, 
a reduction of the tension between the 
claims of God and the claims of man 
which has given the term ‘Jesuit’ some 
of its ordinary language force. 

The great tragedy of Counter-Reform 
clericalism has of course been that most 
of the human development has grown 
outside and against the Church, which 
like the Reformation produced another 
vicious circle of repulsion. The Church 
has done more to condemn humanist 
doctrines, on quite correct theological 
grounds of course, than it has tried to 
understand why all major humanist 
doctrines of the modern era have been 
anti-Christian. By ‘humanist doctrine’ 
I mean some view of man which tries to 
show the scope and/or importance of 
human development towards greater 
well-being, freedom, unity, justice and 
so on. All these views have been anti- 
Christian for at least one main reason: 
that Christianity has seemed to their 
protagonists a doctrine preaching the 
impossibility of human betterment or 
its irrelevance. And on the other side, 
in the course of denouncing the un- 
founded faith in man without God, 
Christianity has often been presented by 
its defenders as just such a doctrine. 
The vicious circle is thus joined. Now 
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that so many of these humanist doc- 
trines have been discredited it is in- 
teresting to note that people are not 
turning in great numbers to the Church. 
Those on the Christian side who wish 
to say ‘we told you so’ should hold their 
breath a little longer. They too were 
being told something which they were 
too deaf to hear. 

The point is that it is part of the 
genius of Christianity as a doctrine of 
the Incarnation to spawn a humanism. 
It is a commonplace to point out how 
much all existing humanisms, not to 
speak of the actual developments—ex- 
ploration, industrialization, etc.—which 
have made them possible, owe to Chris- 
tianity. But it is not often seen that the 
obverse side of this is that the Church 
requires that there be a humanism or 
humanisms for it to flourish, in the 
same way and for the same reason that 
it requires that there be a healthy society. 
This may not be so for short periods 
where the Church is recruiting people 
away from the secular civilization in 
which they are set, as, e.g. in the early 
days, or as might occur again in com- 
munist countries. But sooner or later 
the Church will have rediscovered a 
modus vivendi, the revolution is over 
and people must settle down to ordinary 
life. But then the Church must, through 
its lay members, penetrate every seg- 
ment of secular life, not as an act of 
planned policy but as water permeates 
porous rock. In this way, even though 
they will be full of nascent contradic- 
tions and constantly subject to review, 
like anything in the world, there will 
be a number of ways, of styles of life 
where one is fully man and fully a 
Christian at one and the same time. 
Of course, as I have just said, there will 
be a starting point for new endeavours. 

Our problem today is that we lack a 
permeation of this kind into the en- 
vironment and lives of millions of peo- 
ple. The easy transition between being 
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a Christian and being a man virtually 
only exists for traditional societies and 
classes. For others there is greater and 
greater difficulty, culminating in what 
seems like flat contradiction between 
the two sets of demands. This was the 
case of the French working class, or at 
least a substantial part of it, to which 
the priest-workers went. Here there was 
no means of accommodating the secular 
hopes which played an important réle 
in the lives of the individual and the 
class. One has only to read the letters 
and documents of the priest-workers to 
see that they were tragically torn be- 
tween the demands of human solidarity, 
something of vital importance to the 
way of being a human being in this 
particular environment, and those of 
their priesthood. The Church has not 
yet found a way of being present in 
this world. It can of course never be 
of it but it cannot yet be in it. 

The problem of de-Christianization 
is not just one of numerical absence from 
Church, it also concerns the absence of 
the Church from whole milieux and 
hence a gap between secular and Chris- 
tian life, into which the few individuals 
who try to straddle it are always in 
danger of falling. The absence of the 
Church from the life of society just as 
much conditions the absence of indi- 
viduals from the Church as the reverse. 
And as we pointed out above, this is 
not only because of the millenial hopes 
which are implicit in many humanist 
doctrines. When Suhard delivered his 
famous Pastoral, it seemed as though 
millenial hopes were going to sweep 
aside much of the old rotting structure 
of ‘Christian Europe.’ But this has suc- 
ceeded in surviving and the millenial 
hopes have given away to disillusion- 
ment and apathy. This has not brought 
about a return to the Church, and we 
can see at least one reason for this. 
Absolute despair for man is not a basis 
for return to God. Many people have 
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no hope of ever achieving more integra- 
tion in their lives or greater meaning 
(by integration is meant the integration 
of different values and life-goals with 
each other and with the way one in 
fact lives; by meaning is meant the hav- 
ing of a life-goal which one can be con- 
vinced is worthy of the energy, devo- 
tion and courage that are inevitably 
called for in life). They or their fathers 
may have believed in the classless society 
or les lendemains qui chantent or what- 
ever people expected after 1945 from the 
Labour Government or the United Na- 
tions or whatever. But these beliefs are 
dissipated, and yet to try to put across 
that there is such a state as, e.g. saint- 
hood, which is higher integration and 
greater meaning, in short which is real- 
ly a fit object of all the generosity of 
spirit which has been given to the old 
goals (not that these were not also, in 
their way, fit goals) is often to be greeted 
with an incredulity and a sense of dis- 
tance and inappropriateness which can 
make one doubt one’s own sanity. It 
comes perhaps to this, that many peo- 
ple cannot see in their lives and in 
their own consciousness of their lives 
any evidence for believing that a being 
with the same nature was ever also 
God, and that they can become like him, 
insofar as they share the same nature. 
But incredulity at the idea of a God- 
man and the ,connected idea of saint- 
hood is the intellectual concomitant of 
that absence of the Church from so 
much of secular life. For many who 
hold a confident humanism Christianity 
is an enemy; for many who are disil- 
lusioned it is an incomprehensible relic 
of a past age. It is in this sense that 


our society is justly described as post- 
Christian. 


The Church therefore requires that 
there be a humanism, a conception of 
human life that allows for the possibility 
of the Incarnation, if its missionary ef- 
fort is to penetrate modern society and 
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reach the millions that are now out- 
side the Church. This is of course not 
only a task of intellectuals; it is perhaps 
above all that of people who can bridge 
the gap with their lives. The twentieth 
century is becoming and should be- 
come the era of such trail blazers. But 
this effort requires a laity which is con- 
scious of its réle, and it is here that 
clericalism is a negative force on two 
levels: by the low importance which it 
puts on things secular, it hides from 
view the gap which must be filled; and 
by holding the laity in tutelage it unfits 
those who must in the end carry through 
this work. 

I have tried to explore some of the 
wider ramifications of clericalism not 
only in the life of the Church but in 
the closely related area of the link be- 
tween the Church and the world. I hope 
I have succeeded in making the case 
that more is involved than simply the 
power of priests or bishops. Indeed these 
may not even be involved at all. What 
is in question is a one-sided view of 
the Church and its réle. What is in 
question, therefore, is not a claim of 
the laity against the clergy. This is a 
secondary question. What is needed is 
a renewed emphasis on the vision of 
the Church as a single community made 
up of men both priest and lay. This is 
after all what is eternal in the Church. 
Paradoxically enough, clericalism is a 
problem much wider than that of mere 
‘priestly power.’ 


1 For all that I say in this paper, I am very 
indebted to Fr Yves Congar, as well as to Fr 
Chenu and Fr de Lubac, and of course, to 
Emmanuel Mounier and the writers who have 
been influenced by him. Anyone familiar with 
these authors will find the themes in this 
paper very familiar. 

2 Jalons pour une Theologie du Laicat by 
Y-M. Congar (Paris, Unam Sanctam 1954). 

8 Op. cit., p. 74. 


4 The letter of Cardinal Pizzardo to Car- 
dinal Feltin which, last year, called a final 
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halt to the priest-worker movement in France 
contains the following startling passage: “The 
“priest at work” is not only thrown into a 
materialist atmosphere, harmful for his spiri- 
tual life and often dangerous for his chastity, 
he is also led, as it were, in spite of himself 
to think like his work-mates in trade union 
and social matters, and to take part in their 
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class war.’ What are we to think of a society 
where the milieu in which the majority make 
their living is so fraught with spiritual danger 
for the priests of the Church? Does this not 
imply a danger for the spiritual life of the 
whole Church which has identified itself so 
completely with this society? In the fact that 
this last conclusion has never been drawn we 


demands: a most dangerous chain of causation 
which leads him rapidly to take part in the 


can see the whole drama of the priest-worker 
tragedy. 
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THE GERMAN CATHOLIC PRESS 
AND HITLER'S WARS 


fe A VERY REAL SENSE it may be said 

that the political community exists 
in the consensus arising from the iden- 
tification of each individual citizen with 
the interests of that community.’ It fol- 
lows, then, that the political sociologist 
will seek to discover the various means 
by which such identification is promoted 
and maintained in a wide range of 
concrete historical situations. And cer- 
tainly foremost among such situations 
demanding his critical attention are the 
times of emergency—including in par- 
ticular the crisis of war—in which the 
success or failure of attempts to achieve 
the desired identification (and the re- 
sulting consensus) may spell the difter- 
ence between life and death for the 
political community. 

The religious community, too, de- 
pends in large measure upon the per- 
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identification of the individual 
communicant with the mission of that 
community. A crucial difference may 
be granted in that the religious com- 
munity will usually trace its ultimate 
existence and the certainty of its per- 
petuation to the operation of a super- 
natural power and promise; neverthe- 
less, its strength or weakness as an ob- 
servable social institution rests upon the 
consensus arising from the manifest 
acceptance by its living and acting hu- 
man members of the value system and 
behavior patterns the religious commu- 
nity proclaims as right and true. The 
religious community, too, knows its 
times of crisis, historical situations which 
present the terrifying prospect that the 
Gates of Hell might, for all human in- 
tents and purposes, prevail after all. 


sonal 


The individual actor, citizen of the 
political community and religious com- 
municant at one and the same time, 
finds himself the object of two forces, 
each imposing or demanding his active 
and whole-hearted identification with 
its immediate interests. In the “Good 
Society” of the philosopher in which 
“right order” obtains, this would present 
no serious problem. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this optimum is rarely, if ever, 
encountered in real historical situations. 
The individual usually finds himself 
forced to choose between competing or 
even conflicting political and religious 
identities and their associated roles. 
And his problem becomes all the more 
pressing to the extent that one or the 
other community is, or fancies itself to 
be, in a crisis situation. The political 
community of Imperial 
“crisis” demands that 


Rome made 
the fledgling 
Christian Church could not grant—and 
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the Age of Martyrs was the outcome. 
Other historical situations presented 
similar crises, not all of which had 
equally edifying results from the stand- 
point of the religious community. One 
such situation obtained in Nazi Ger- 
many when German Catholics were 
called to service in Adolf Hitler’s wars 
—in particular the more clearly aggres- 
sive wars against Poland in 1939, the 
Low Countries in 1940, and the Soviet 
Union in 1941. 

All social behavior is meaningful and 
purpose-fulfilling, with both the mean- 
ing and the purpose set in terms of 
the values held by the actor. It follows, 
then, that the researcher should be 
able to predict the general pattern of 
behavior to be manifested by a commu- 
nity and its individual members to the 
extent that he can accurately assess 
the value structure of the community 
under study. If his prediction does not 
hold, if too great a margin of error is 
encountered, this would suggest that 
the researcher’s assessment of the com- 
munity’s value structure was incomplete 
or incorrect; that the community and 
its individual members were not really 
committed to the values proclaimed; 
or that the individual members of the 
community were more firmly committed 
to the values proclaimed by other com- 
_ peting communities or groups of which 
these individuals also formed a part. 
Obviously, the latter two alternatives 
constitute problems of consensus for 
the community under study. 

This is, in essence if not in explicit 
statement, the “value framework” ap- 
proach to the study of social behavior 
so effectively employed by Myrdal and 
others in their analysis of the “dilemma’”’ 
represented by the persistence of race 
prejudice and discrimination in Amer- 
ica despite the emphasis placed upon 
democratic and even egalitarian values 
in the American ideology. In the pres- 
ent instance, the religious community 
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of the Roman Catholic Church is the 
object of study, and its values relating 
to war and participation in war is the 
aspect under which it is being viewed. 
These values are proclaimed by this 
church to be unchanging and of uni- 
versal applicability. They are rooted in 
the Fifth Commandment and its gener- 
al proscription against the taking of 
human life. This proscription is mod- 
ified by the traditional theological 
teaching which provides for the “just 
war” as one of three exceptions to the 
Commandment’s broad statement (capi- 
tal punishment and “last resort’ self- 
preservation being the other two). 

The theological determination of the 
justice or injustice of Hitler’s wars is 
beyond the scope of this paper. How- 
ever, as a heuristic device, the assump- 
tion is advanced that, on the basis of 
the traditional Catholic theology of 
war, it could be established that these 
wars did not meet the requisite condi- 
tions for the “just war.’’ Obviously, this 
is a point at which this study is most 
vulnerable. If it can be maintained 
that Hitler’s wars were “just,” the whole 
framework of the study is destroyed. 
But, it should be noted, this would not 
be the case if it were merely maintained 
that the German Catholics believed the 
war to be a “just” war. Even if this were 
true (and the war actually unjust), the 
question would still remain: how could 
it be that the religious community was 
unable to recognize the injustice? For 
what it is worth, extensive discussion 
with approximately a hundred German 
Catholic informants revealed that the in- 
justice of Hitler’s wars is taken today 
as an uncontested, if sGmewhat irrel- 
evant, fact. It nevertheless follows that, 
if these wars were in fact “‘unjust’’ wars, 
this would impose a response of non- 
compliance and non-participation upon 
all who would wish to identify them- 
selves with the Roman Catholic rell- 
gious community.” 
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It should not be necessary to add that 
this heuristic assumption does not imply 
any conclusion whatsoever as to the 
justice or injustice of the Allied war 
effort or the licitness of Catholic par- 
ticipation in the military forces oppos- 
ing Nazi Germany. Nor should the 
special focus upon Catholic behavior 
suggest that other Christian religious 
communities would be any less subject 
to the obligation to refuse to support 
an unjust war, or that they succeeded 
where the Catholic community failed. 
Neither of these interpretations would 
be true. Preliminary probing indicated 
that it would not be difficult to show 
that German Protestant support for 
Hitler’s wars was no less widespread or 
enthusiastic than that which is to be de- 
scribed in the body of this report. The 
special focus finds its sole justification 
in the fact that the Catholic community 
does boast a fuller elaboration of the 
“just war—unjust war” definitions and 
distinctions and, therefore, would be 
more likely to recognize the injustice of 
a given war and instruct its faithful 
accordingly. And in this connection, still 
another limitation must be given ex- 
plicit statement: this is a sociological 
inquiry, and any moral evaluations in 
terms of “sin,” whether formal or mate- 
rial, are definitely not intended, nor 
could they be derived from the data 
employed in this study. 

In its most general framework, this 
analysis proceeds from a_ theoretical 
orientation stressing values as the ulti- 
mate key to social behavior and employs 
the method of logical reconstruction to 
apply this theoretical orientation to the 
behavior of German Catholics with 
respect to World War II. The heuristic 
assumption employed here gains im- 
mediately critical significance in that 
the sociologist, proceeding from the re- 
ligious community's value structure as 
outlined here, should be able to pre- 
dict a general behavioral pattern of 
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Catholic refusal to serve in or otherwise 
support any war which does not meet 
the requisite conditions for the “just 
war.” 

When the prediction is put to the test 
of actual behavior, one immediately en- 
counters the incontestable fact that with 
only a few exceptions on record, German 
Catholics drafted into the armed forces 
of the Nazi Third Reich complied with 
those orders. Furthermore, the evidence 
shows that they were loyal to that cause: 
Shils and Janowitz, in their discussion 
of factors involved in Wehrmacht deser- 
tions, state that “Ethical-religious scru- 
ples seem to have played an equally 
small role. Although there were a few 
interesting cases of Roman Catholic de- 
sertions, Roman Catholics (except 
Austrians, Czechs, and Polish nationals) 
do not seem to have deserted dispropor- 
tionately.”"* And German Catholics took 
pride in this loyal service. Parish 
churches throughout Germany offer evi- 
dence of this in the tragically long honor 
rolls commemorating members killed in 
service. Even more direct evidence in 
documentary form is provided by the 
many laudatory references to Catholic 
contributions to the war effort made 
by the German Catholic bishops in their 
wartime Hirtenbriefe and other official 
statements.°® 

This pattern of active participation 
clearly contradicts the expected or pre- 
dicted pattern of non-compliance. This 
would suggest that (1) the heuristic as- 
sumption is false, and Hitler’s wars were 
actually just wars; (2) the value-assess- 
ment is wrong, and Catholics are per- 
mitted to kill in an unjust war; (3) the 
Catholics were not aware of their injus- 
tice; or (4) the wars were in fact unjust, 
but German Catholics—despite their 
awareness or suspicion of their injustice 
—voluntarily or under duress gave prior- 
ity to their identification with the politi- 
cal community at the expense of the 
values and behavior patterns associated 
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with their identification with the relli- 
gious community. The first alternative 
has been dismissed in setting the frame- 
work for this analysis*; the second can be 
dismissed on the logical grounds that if 
killing in an unjust war is permissible, 
there is no reason to distinguish’ be- 
tween just and unjust wars in the first 
place. It is the present author’s conclu- 
sion that both (3) and (4) are required 
to explain the nearly unanimous sup- 
port given the Nazi war effort by Ger- 
many’s Catholic population. In a more 
explicitly theoretical statement, the di- 
vergence of observed behavior from the 
patterns predicted on the basis of the 
value system ascribed here to the re- 
ligious community is to be explained in 
terms of one or a complex of the fol- 
lowing: 


*external social controls (e.g. the 
power of the totalitarian state and 
the sanctions at its command) 
forced the individual German 
Catholic to support a war effort 
he considered to be unjust; 
eignorance of the fact that Hitler’s 
wars were not “just wars” (and we 
include here, of course, the failure 
even to consider the question of 
their justice or injustice) accounted 
for his failure to evidence the pre- 
dicted patterns of non-compliance. 
einternalized social controls (e.g. 
nationalistic ties and sentiments) 
led him to evidence patterns of 
conformity to the demands of the 
war effort despite his awareness 
of the war’s injustice. 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS AND DISTINCTIONS 


[’ IS IMPERATIVE that a fundamental 


distinction be made at the very out- 
set between support for the National 
Socialist regime and support for that 
regime’s wars. That this is a crucial 
distinction (and one not always rec- 
ognized) is most clearly illustrated by 
the extremes of indignation that greeted 
the first publication of these conclu- 
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sions. Even-men whose own personal 
experiences should support the validity 
of these research findings refuse to take 
this vital distinction into account.? Of 
course no one can deny, nor would one 
wish to deny, that the Catholic Church 
and its leaders in Germany did oppose 
the Nazi program. Cardinal Faulhaber’s 
stirring Advent sermons defending the 
Old Testament in 1933; Bishop von 
Galen's heroic protests against eutha- 
nasia and other violations of justice in 
1941; and published acts of opposition 
on the part of such men as Berlin’s von 
Preysing and Freiburg’s Gréber have 
earned the respect and admiration oi 
the entire world. The Catholic press, 
too, though forced by circumstances (to 
be noted later) to avoid all involvement 
in the “political” realm, acted with 
courage and, occasionally, daring in its 
counter-offensives Rosen- 
berg “new heathenism,”’ and every at- 
tempt to vilify and slander the Catholic 
clergy and religious orders. 

All of this must be recognized. But 
we must also recognize that this Catholic 
resistance to the specified aspects of the 
National Socialist program could and 
did exist side by side with active and 


against the 


even enthusiastic support for the wars 
inaugurated by that regime. The valid- 
ity of this distinction is demonstrated 
by the writings of Bishop von Galen 
himself. In the course of one of the 
heroic protests mentioned above, he set 
the distinction in most explicit terms: 


Of course, we Christians make no rev- 
olution! We will continue to do our 
duty in obedience to God, out of 
love for our German Volk and Vater- 
land. Our soldiers will fight and die 
for Germany, but not for those men 
who wound our hearts and bring 
shame upon the German name before 
God and man by their cruel acts 
against their brothers and sisters of 
the religious orders.® 


Once the distinction is firmly in mind, 
the next problem concerns method- 
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ological shortcomings imposed by dif- 
ficulties involving the availability and 
adequacy of data relating to the Catho- 
lic press and its wartime contents. This 
problem, it should be noted, is a gen- 
eral one and confronts all researchers 
who seek to document events or state- 
ments crucial to a full understanding of 
the Nazi era. The extensive bombings of 
German cities, combined with the “pru- 
dential” possibly in- 
criminating or embarrassing material, 
eliminated much of the material upon 
which a factual reconstruction of the 
situation would depend. And many of 
the documents that are available are of 
questionable value in that they require 
highly subjective interpretation § since 
their authors were often obliged to 
“write between the lines” or, at least, to 
express themselves ambiguously so that 
a later critical review would not subject 
them to ex post facto reprisal. Finally, 
much of the “evidence” that would 


destruction of 


have a direct bearing upon an analysis 
of the consensus achieved under the 
Third Reich does not exist, merely be- 
cause actual or would-be opponents of 
that regime relied upon word-of-mouth 


communication and intentionally re- 
frained from putting too much in writ- 
ing or other potentially incriminating 
form. 

This means that much, if not all, of 
the scholarly analysis of this totalitarian 
community depends upon partially 
documented and highly interpretative 
evidence. This presents special dangers 
to the researcher. The gulf between 
“recapture” and “recall” on the part 
of any informant, however well quali- 
fied, may be wide and deep—especially 
when it touches upon situations of deep 
personal involvement and intense emo- 
tional impact, separated from the event 
by more than two decades of turbulent 
history. By the same token, one en- 
counters two contradictory warnings: 
one which says “no one who did not 
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experience life under the Nazis can un- 
derstand or interpret the period,” an- 
other which insists that “anyone who 
did live through these events is too 
intimately involved to achieve the neces- 
sary objectivity.” 

All of which has prompted some to 
suggest that it is “impossible” to do 
research of the kind attempted here. 
But faced with the choice between a 
study admittedly weakened by these 
limitations or relinquishing an _ era 
most significant to sociological inquiry, 
the present writer would insist that it 
is the task of the social researcher to 
choose the former course and do the 
best he can under the circumstances, 
Every effort must be made to recon- 
struct the social situation, as it would 
have appeared to the individual actor, 
by discovering and identifying the social 
controls present and operative in that 
situation. The sociological approach has 
a distinct advantage here. Unlike the 
historian whose goal is the reconstruc- 
tion of events with afl their parts in 
proper balance, the sociologist develops 
valid generalizations on the basis of a 
revealing sample, if such is available. 
Fortunately such a sample is available 
for the projected analysis of the German 
Catholic press and its support for 
Hitler’s wars. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to 
review in detail the history of the per- 
secution and suppression suffered by the 
religious press in Nazi Germany. This 
has been done elsewhere,® and need only 
be outlined here. Catholic daily news- 
papers were the first to go, their’ sup- 
pression being accomplished as early as 
1935. Two general categories of religious 
periodicals remained, the Amitsblatter 
(official diocesan journals published for 
the clergy) and the various Kirchenzet- 
tungen (diocesan papers, usually of- 
ficial’®, published for general Catholic 
circulation). The former continued pub- 
lication throughout the war, though 
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restrictions on paper and other effects 
of the war (undoubtedly exploited for 
the purpose by the Nazis) reduced their 
appearance to a somewhat erratic sched- 
ule. The Kirchenzeitungen, continually 
subjected to a program of progressively 
more stringent controls and interfer- 
ences on the part of Nazi press author- 
ities, diminished in number and size to 
the point where only a small remnant 
continued publication into the war 
period—and these were obliged to 
suspend their activities by 1941, or 1942 
at the latest. 

Obviously, only those papers still in 
existence could exert influence upon 
the Catholic community when war be- 
came an actuality. The research upon 
which this report is based involved a 
review of all available issues of a sam- 
pling of periodicals in the latter two 
categories. Among these were the Amts- 
blatter of the Munich, Freiburg, and 
Miinster dioceses (and the official 
journal of the Catholic Military Bishop). 
More directly pertinent to the present 
study were the general circulation di- 
ocesan papers for Munich, for the entire 
Bavarian province, and the Klerusblati 
published by a society of diocesan priests 
at Eichstatt. Since these must be recog- 
nized as the three most important Catho- 
lic periodicals published for the most 
heavily Catholic province of Germany, 
they constitute an extremely significant 
“sampling” for the purpose of this study. 
Even were this not the case, the data 
to be reported he e would hold signifi- 
cance in their own right: assuming, as 
this study does assume, that Hitler’s 
wars were not “just” wars, one theoreti- 
cally would expect to find no evidence 
of support for those wars in any officially 
recognized Catholic paper. This would 
derive from the responsibility of the 
Catholic press to communicate the true 
values of the religious community to its 
individual members. The fact that re- 
peated instances of such support were 
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encountered—and that no single in- 
stance of even covert opposition to the 
war was found—supports the validity 
of the conclusions stated at the end of 
the preceding section. 

Before turning to the specific findings 
and interpretations, some mention must 
be made of the method of “logical re- 
construction.” It should be obvious 
that there is no way to measure the 
actual impact of any of the controls in- 
ducing conformity to the totalitarian 
authority. Even if an informant were 
to declare that he had supported the 
war as a direct result of reading the 
patriotic exhortations published in his 
diocesan paper, such “evidence” would 
have to be discounted to the extent that 
the imperfections of human memory, 
compounded by the intense emotional 
tension of the situation being recalled, 
might be presumed to distort the re- 
membered event. It is, therefore, pref- 
erable to resort to logical reconstruc- 
tion under which one structures the sit- 
uation in terms of postulated value 
commitments and infers the behavioral 
consequences. Thus, assuming a German 
Catholic were in doubt as to the per- 
missibility of service in Hitler's wars, 
one source to which he might be ex- 
pected to turn for guidance would be 
his diocesan paper; in such event, it is 
clear that the “values” promoted therein 
would influence (i.e. “control”) him to 
resolve his doubts in favor of full sup- 
port for the war effort. Or even assum- 
ing that the individual were never 
troubled by such doubt, the fact that 
the religious press still available to him 
was filled with war-support appeals 
would serve as a control reinforcing his 
personal commitment. 

The validity of this logical recon- 
struction depends, of course, upon 
whether the role it assigns to the reli- 
gious press can be justified. Two official 
definitions of the role of the German 
Catholic press are at hand. One is a self- 
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definition published in 1935 which in- 
formed the reader: 


Our Catholic religious newspapers are 
official publications devoted to pas- 
toral guidance as commissioned and 
authorized by the hierarchy. The edi- 
tors of these papers are selected by 
the bishops and take part in the in- 
struction and guidance of the Chris- 
tian people according to policies set 
forth by the bishops; in every respect 
they are responsible to the bishops 
who watch over them and support 
these papers . . .!? 


Even earlier, Archbishop Gréber had 
described the distinguishing marks of 
the Catholic press. For one thing, it 
could not enjoy the flexibility open to 
others because it was bound by the in- 
escapable limits set by the moral prin- 
ciples to which it was dedicated. These 
same principles subjected it to constant 


opposition and attack because they 


might require a paper to promote what 
others rejected, or vice versa. Finally, it 


could never permit itself by means of 
words or pictures to arouse the emo- 
tions of the reader in order to impose 
upon his understanding or misdirect 
his will. In brief, “A press which wishes 
to be and to retnain Catholic must sub- 
mit to the limits and the controls set by 
Catholic faith and moral teachings.’ 

With unchanging moral principle as 
its basis, such a definition would hold 
even in the face of totalitarian oppres- 
sion. Therefore, the wartime papers, 
however small a remnant they might 
constitute, would still be regarded as 
“ofhcial publications devoted to pastoral 
guidance” and, consequently, would 
serve as a control upon the individual 
seeking such guidance. And since they 
would still be regarded as having been 
“commissioned and authorized by the 
hierarchy,” even the wartime remnant 
represented a respected channel of com- 
munication serving the religious com- 
munity. Were we to assume the contrary 
and hold that these papers (a) did not 
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reach the Catholic faithful or (b) that 
their contents had no impact upon the 
moral decisions and behavior of the 
faithful, there would remain little or 
no justification for the series of “com- 
promises” made by the German bishops, 
however reluctantly, to keep even the 
last pitiful remnants of the Catholic 
press alive. 


FINDINGS &© INTERPRETATIONS 


RB’ BEFORE the war, the Catholic 

periodicals reviewed for this study 
placed ever-growing emphasis on the 
patriotism and loyalty of the German 
Catholic population, particular stress 
being given to the heroic contributions 
made to the nation’s past wars.** This 
was partly defensive reaction to the 
fanatically anti-Catholic campaigns 
mounted by official and semi-official 
Nazi organizations and spokesmen. 
Catholics were publicly accused of be- 
ing poor patriots, and the Church itself 
influence.” 
By a tragic irony, the more effective the 
refutations of these charges, the more 
thoroughly they probably contributed to 
the total “consensus” demanded by the 
political community. Nor was the 
hyper-nationalistic tone of these refuta- 
tions the only factor here. There was 
also a “negative contribution” in the 
self-imposed avoidance wherever pos- 
sible of any controversy which might 
give even the faintest semblance of a 
legitimate basis for punitive action; for 
every time a paper was confiscated or 
suppressed, it would seem to support 
the Nazi canards of Catholic obstruc- 
tionism and disloyalty. 


was vilified as an “alien 


Careful analysis of the pre-war issues 
of the papers reviewed does offer some 
evidence of attempts to evade the 
totalitarian controls. Reading “between 
the lines” one can find what may have 
been viewed by their authors as daring 
appeals to the reader to be alert and 
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vigilant in recognizing and resisting the 
Nazi assaults against Church and Faith. 
One such item is an inspirational ac- 
count of an incident in the Spanish 
Civil War in which a young boy was 
killed by the Loyalists for praying be- 
fore a statue of the Virgin after an elder 
brother had denied the Faith under 
duress'5; it is possible to see this as an 
instructive example to the German youth 
who might one day face a_ similar 
demand from the Nazis. Even the re- 
petitious summaries of heroic services 
rendered by Catholics in defense of 
historic German values'* might be read 
as subtle appeals to the reader to pre- 
pare for the day when the Nazi betray- 
ers of those values would be overthrown. 

The Catholic author and editor had 
to keep two audiences constantly in 
mind: the individual who might turn 
to the paper for spiritual strength and 
pastoral guidance in a time of crisis; 
and the omnipresent Nazi censor who 
was always seeking the slightest sign of 
resistance and who held the power to 
terminate publication summarily. The 
wartime existence of a Catholic periodi- 
cal, then, represents a value judgment 
that it was preferable to continue pub- 
lication (even though this required 
meeting the standards and tone de- 
manded by the Nazis—in effect, becom- 
ing a captive auxiliary of the Goebbels 
propaganda ministry) rather than to 
cease publication. Obviously, this value 
judgment abandoned both the dedica- 
tion to principle and the obligation to 
oppose that which must be opposed, 
which were defined by Grdéber as the 
essential marks of a Catholic press. 
Even the hidden resistance suggested 
above does not reduce the cogency of 
this observation. For a message written 
“between the lines” to be subtle enough 
to escape the careful scrutiny of the 
eager censor, it would have had to be 
much too subtle to be caught by the 
ordinary reader—and this is especially 
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true for the ordinary reader who was 
himself trapped in a most difficult sit- 
uation and would be _ psychologically 
disposed to welcome any assurance, 
however superficial, that it was permis- 
sible for him to conform to Nazi de- 
mands. Such a reader would be far 
more likely to sce the Spanish incident 
as proof that the Franco regime (and, 
by extension, its Nazi benefactors) was 
truly on the side of God, and to in- 
terpret the battlefield sacrifices of the 
heroic German Franciscans as proof of 
the legitimacy of bearing arms for the 
Vaterland than he would be likely to 
seek out discomfiting messages hidden 
“between the lines.” 


With the outbreak of war following 
upon the Nazi assault against Poland 
in 1939, all restraint vanished. The rigid, 
Nazi-imposed detachment of the Catho- 
lic press from all questions of state and 
political affairs crumbled away as page 
after page was devoted to fervent ap- 


peals for “patriotism” and exhortations 
to “duty.” The first wartime issue of 
the Bavarian Kirchenzeitung declared: 


Our fathers and brothers are at the 
Front and we know that they are ful- 
filling their difficult duty to the ulti- 
mate in a spirit of comradeship and 
readiness for self-sacrifice. But their 
heroic sacrifice would be an accusation 
and a judgment upon us if we at 
home were not similarly willing to 
close ranks in a mutually supporting 
community of action .. .1* 


This set the tone for all that was to 
follow. As long as publication con- 
tinued, the German Catholic who turned 
to his diocesan paper in search of in- 
struction and guidance (or to quiet his 
misgivings) as to the justice or injustice 
of Hitler’s aggressive wars, or the nature 
and extent of his personal obligation 
to support them, would find no equivo- 
cation or reticence in the answers ap- 
pearing there. The Fatherland, he would 
learn, was involved in a titanic struggle 
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for its very existence, making it the 
moral duty (if not a holy privilege) of 
every Christian to serve wherever and 
however he could in a spirit of full 
dedication to and identification with 
the nation’s cause. “Not all of us have 
been called to the Front to serve the 
Fatherland” is the Lenten message for 
1940; some serve on the “Second Front” 
of war production; but there is a “Third 
Front,” too, one of prayer and pen- 
ance—“At this Front all can serve: men 
and women, old and young, the sick and 
the healthy. No one should be missing 
from this army if we are to have victory 
and the victory blessed by God .. .”"8 

It would be impossible to reproduce 
here the complete texts of such appeals 
or the hyper-nationalistic tone achieved 
by their authors, many if not most of 
whom were clergymen. A review of a 
few of the featured articles should suf- 
fice. “Heroic Reflections of Courage” 
recalled the sacrifices made by the 
nation’s heroes of World War I and 
then added the new generation because 
“We know how great and strong the 
old German heroic spirit was made 
manifest in them.’’!® “We Play Our Part 
in the War” declared another title; the 
“part” was summarized as follows: it is 
a self-evident duty of the Christian to 
love his Volk; but this love must be one 
of act, not only one of emotion; the 
greater the need for help, the greater 
the obligation; but when does a Volk 
have a greater need for help than in 
time of war??® A “letter” to “our sol- 
diers” bore the title “Of Great Con- 
fidence’’.2 Other titles are self-explana- 
tory: “The Unity of Front and Home- 
land”’??; “Between No-Man’s-Land and 
Home’’*5; “War and the Younger Gen- 
eration’**; “The War Dead’*5; “A 
Saintly Soldier’**; and, finally, “War, 
School for Sacrifice.”?* 

These featured articles were supple- 
mented with “boxed”’ items usually con- 
sisting of “patriotic” quotations of re- 
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ligious content or authorship*’, although 
these frequently quoted excerpts from 
Hitler’s speeches. The total impression 
left with the reader is one of an utterly 
nationalistic commitment to the war ef- 
fort. If the assumption that the Hitler 
wars were not just wars is tenable, one 
must conclude that those responsible 
for the tone and content of the wartime 
Catholic press gave little heed to Arch- 
bishop Gréber’s injunctions against 
emotional appeals that might impose 
upon the understanding or misdirect the 
will, 

But this observation forces conside- 
ration of still another type of material 
found in the wartime issues of the Ger- 
man Catholic press. It is material of 
prime significance to the present study 
in that it consists of “news reports” of 
episcopal statements or direct quota- 
tions from such statements. One editor 
expressed it in these words: 


In recent weeks the German bishops 
have again lifted their voices in words 
of guidance and comfort for the faith- 
ful in the Heimat and at the Front 
concerning the tasks and the sacrifices 
the present demands of us. One com- 
mon theme runs through these pas- 
toral writings: in times that demand 
of men the fullest dedication and ul- 
timate surrender of self, the Catholic 
turns to the sources of spiritual 
strength and grace which surmount 
mere natural powers and perfect the 
heroism of fighting men... .*® 


The Fulda statements cited earlier are 
evidence of such content. Another ex- 
ample may be found in Bishop Kumpf- 
miiller’s (Augsburg) assurance that 
. the Christian is always the best 
comrade; the Christian remains loyal 
to the flag to which he has sworn al- 
legiance, come what may.”’® Bishop 
Bornewasser of Trier is quoted as calling 
upon the faithful to “put all of our 
inner and external powers at the service 
of the Volk, not only as Germans but 
also as Christians following the princi- 
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ples of our Faith; we must make every 
sacrifice that the situation demands of 
us.""54 Appeals by Bishop Rackl*? 
(Eichstatt) and Cardinal Faulhaber** on 
behalf of the Winterhilfe collections 
stressed patriotic motives as much as 
charity. The importance of such quota- 
tions in establishing for the ordinary 
reader the “official” status of the war- 
time Catholic press and iis nationalistic 
commitment to the war effort should 
be obvious. 

There is no point in multiplying 
instances of open and direct support 
for the Nazi war effort. The nature, as 
well as the limitations, of the data and 
sources are such that a more “statisti- 
cal” approach in terms of quantity 


measurements would add little to the 
study. To return to the earlier state- 
ment of the problem, a new and signifi- 
cant dimension has emerged to help 
explain the divergence of actual German 
Catholic behavior from the paiterns of 


non-compliance predicted on the basis 
of our provisional application of the 
theological principles governing “just” 
and “unjust” war. The individual's ig- 
norance of the war's injustice (as that 
injustice has been assumed for this 
study) must now be seen in terms of the 
fact that the Catholic in ignorance or 
doubt who turned to the Catholic peri- 
odicals still available to him, or to the 
published statements of prominent 
Church leaders, would have learned 
that it was not only permissible but 
even obligatory for him to participate 
in the nation’s war effort. A wealth 
of historical analyses of the Third Reich 
period has revealed the wide range of 
social controls—including excesses of 
violence and terror hitherto unknown 
to civilized man—by which all institu- 
tions and individuals were subjected to 
the imposed consensus of the totalita- 
rian political community. What the 
present study adds is a graphic demon- 
stration of this by showing that a re- 
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ligious community which did heroically 
reject certain aspects of that consensus 
was, nevertheless, manoeuvered into a 
position of actually serving as a channel 
of the totalitarian state’s control insofar 
as participation in its war effort was 
concerned. 

Thus we begin with our problem of 
the individual Catholic called to serv- 
ice in an unjust war and try to dis- 
cover the range of controls promoting 
conformity, the behavioral consensus 
demanded by the political community. 
The first and most obvious controls 
were those of the totalitarian state au- 
thority itself with its unlimited power 
to punish and reward. The less formal 
controls of general community opinion 
were also rallied in support of the war. 
And, of at least equal importance, the 
internal controls of nationalistic com.- 
mitment operative in the individual 
himself would undoubtedly play a 
significant part in determining his 
course of action. 

But the Catholic was also a member 
of a religious community who, if the 
war was mot a just war, would be ex- 
pected to reject the political com- 
munity’s demands. Faced with his failure 
to do this, the analyst might be tempted 
to accept the superficial explanation that 
the state's controls were ipso facto more 
effective than those of the religious 
community. Indeed, if a test had been 
made, it is quite likely that such would 
have been. the case, that the influence 
of the ultimate sanction of the State 
(death) would have carried more weight 
than the ultimate sanction of the Church 
(excommunication). But the test was not 
made. Instead, the external controls of 
the political community (and its sanc- 
tions) were augmented by the official 
episcopal directives and other nation- 
alistic exhortations published in the re- 
ligious press. In much the same fashion, 
the individual's internal controls of 
patriotic sentiments and national bias 
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were reinforced by the inward assurance 
(encouraged by those contents of the 
religious press) that his service in 
Hitler’s wars was actually the fulfill- 
ment of a personal moral obligation. 


At another level, the same pattern 
of analysis would hold true for the in- 
dividuals responsible for the publica- 
tion of the Catholic periodicals. That 
the external state controls were a major 
factor has already been established in 
the cursory review of the Nazi program 
of restriction that finally culminated in 
the suppression of both the Catholic 
daily newspapers and the general circu- 
lation diocesan Kirchenzeitungen. The 
Nazi theorists recognized the Catholic 
press as a channel of communication 
serving a rival institution. As a totalita- 
rian power requiring the complete 
monopoly of the citizen’s loyalty, the 
Third Reich faced two alternatives of 
action: outright suppression and elimi- 
nation of the Catholic press, or its ex- 
ploitation to further the interests of the 
political community. Nazi Germany at- 
tempted both—with 
success. 


some degree of 

More subtle pressures were employed 
in addition to direct government con- 
. trol and censorship of the press. As one 
editor I interviewed recalled his _ par- 
ticular problem, he knew that any ac- 
tion on his part which would earn the 
displeasure of the Nazis would have 
jeopardized the livelihood and security 
of his many employees and their fam- 
ilies—and this to accomplish what would 
be little more than a futile gesture 
doomed to certain defeat. Another editor 
told of the insidious Nazi practice of 
“matching” and comparing the content 
of different papers so that, if one dio- 
cesan weekly gave less prominence to 
a patriotic theme than that given it by 
another diocesan weekly, the former 
would immediately come under suspi- 
cion and find itself subjected to more 
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rigid surveillance and, quite possibly, 
punitive action. 

But the operation of state controls, 
direct or indirect, does not appear to be 
the total explanation of the position 
taken by the Catholic press with respect 
to the Hitler war effort. The tone of 
hyper-nationalistic enthusiasm encoun- 
tered throughout the periodicals re- 
viewed for this paper does not impress 
the reader as a forced tone. Part of the 
explanation must be traced to the same 
internal controls mentioned above; 
editors and authors, too, were subject 
to the influence of nationalistic ties and 
sentiments. Thus, the failure to meet 
the Gréber description of unbending 
dedication to principie and of readiness 
to speak out, in season or out of sea- 
son, against that which must be opposed 
arose in part from the fact that the 
justice of the German cause was never 
seriously questioned (or deemed rele- 
vant) by the editors and others re- 
sponsible for the wartime Catholic 
press. At least that is a conclusion to be 
drawn from the “ins*xction and guid- 
ance of the Christian people” found 
in its pages. 

In all of this one must remember, of 
course, that this “instruction and guid- 
ance” was to be “according to the pol- 
icies set forth by the bishops.” To 
understand the wartime position of the 
German Catholic press, one must re- 
member that the German hierarchy—and 
this includes the most outspoken op- 
ponents of National Socialism—evi- 
denced a similar position of support for 
the war effort. It would have been 
highly unusual for the editors of Bava- 
rian church weeklies to ignore the com- 
bined Bavarian hierarchy and its appeal 
to the faithful “to devote your full ef- 
forts to the service of the Fatherland 
and the precious Heimat in conscien- 
tious fulfillment of duty and serious 
awareness of your mission.”** A syste- 
matic examination of the hierarchy’s 
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position relative to the war is not pos- 
sible here; but the evidence presented 
does show that even these revered lead- 
ers were by no means free from the 
nationalistic fervor which colored and 
distorted the moral judgments of the 
Catholic faithful. 


CONCLUSIONS 


HE BASIC sociological question raised 

in this study is this: what social 
controls were operative in inducing 
German Catholics to conform to the 
demands of the Nazi war effort? The 
sociological answer is this: in addition 
to the full range of secular controls 
(external and internal), the individual 
was subject to spiritual controls (ex- 
ternal and internal) supporting these 
patterns of conformity. As a sociological 
finding, this neither makes nor implies 
any “judgment” or evaluation in terms 
of “guilt,” whether on the part of the 
individual, the hierarchy, or the reli- 
gious press subject to the authority of 
the hierarchy. 

It is quite proper, however, to point 
to certain inferences that might be 
drawn from this report. First, it should 
be clear that, faced with a test of 
strength with the modern political com- 
munity, the religious community is at 
something of a disadvantage. This 
would suggest the need for a reexami- 
nation of institutional and personal 
control systems within the religious com- 
munity so that it will be better able to 
assure consensus on the part of its com- 
municants to its values—despite the 
penalties this might invulve at the hands 
of an aroused political community. 
Stated another way, the religious com- 
munity no longer evidences the integrity 
it once had when its members accepted 
martyrdom rather than cast the pinch 
of incense on the pagan altar-stone. 

This is of extreme relevance here. 
Whether any significant portion of the 
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German Catholic population would have 
refused to support the Hitler war effort, 
even if the bishops and the Catholic 
press had counselled them to do so, 
must remain one of the imponderables 
of history. We must remember that the 
Catholic “man-in-the-street,” like the 
editor of his diocesan paper and his 
bishop as well, was subject to the ex- 
ternal controls of the totalitarian state 
and the internal controls of nationalistic 
ties and sentiments. Thus, he probably 
did not need the added encouragement 
of the moral impulsion furnished by his 
spirituali guides, however surely they 
must have reinforced and validated his 
contribution to the war effort. Be that 
as it may, however, if Hitler’s wars were 
unjust wars, the leaders of the religious 
community would seem to have had an 
obligation to present the Catholic pop- 
ulation with a choice, however diffi- 
cult and discomfiting, between the un- 
just service demanded by the Nazi state 
and the inflexible moral obligation to 
uphold religious principles and com- 
mandments. That such a choice was not 
presented reveals a problem that goes 
to the heart of the question of the ef- 
fectiveness, perhaps the nature of the 
very existence, of the religious com- 
munity in relation to the modern secu- 
lar state. 


Before such a choice can be pre- 
sented, however, the religious com- 
munity must clearly define its values and 
free them from all distortion and con- 
fusion. One major source of distortion 
revealed here is what some writers have 
termed the “heresy” of Nationalism. In 
his impressive work of Catholic politi- 
cal scholarship, published before World 
War II, John Eppstein stated the issue 
in almost brutal terms: 


... the national bias of many Catho- 
lic theologians and publicists both be- 
fore, during and after the Great War, 
in dealing with this problem (which 
most of all demands clear thought 
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and the absence of special pleading) 

has been so transparent, their response 

to the pacific leadership of the Holy 

See so meagre and indeed contempti- 

ble that the student must now be on 

his guard against taking the words 
of any particular Catholic divine or 
author as representing the mind of 
the Church as a whole... ™ 
The behavior of German Catholics in 
support of Hitler’s wars and the en- 
couragement they received in that be- 
havior from the Catholic press and the 
Catholic clergy and hierarchy may be 
taken as a documented case study sup- 
porting the Eppstein analysis. The same 
analysis, as was pointed out before, 
would be supported by a comparable 
study of German Protestant support of 
Hitler’s wars. Indeed, it can be argued 
that the acquiescence on the part of 
American Catholics to the murderous 
bombings of German civilian centers 
and their support for the morally ques- 
tionable war aim of “unconditional sur- 
render” is evidence that their moral 
judgments, too, were colored and dis- 
torted by the force of Nationalism. At 
least, these may be taken as hypotheses 
for further research. 

Nevertheless, German Catholic sup- 
port for Hitler’s wars does hold particu- 
lar significance in that it presents the 
dramatic paradox of all-out support for 
what may have been history's most “‘un- 
just” war. If it is true that this pattern 
of behavior would probably have been 
duplicated by Catholics of any nation 
who had been placed in a comparable 
situation, this study should serve to in- 
troduce a new framework for considera- 
tion of Church-State relationships. If 
nothing else, it should stimulate an ex- 
tensive, and perhaps long over-due, 
theological re-examination of the limits 
to which national identification and 
civil responsibilities should be, may be, 
or even can be merged with or incorpo- 
rated into religious identification and 
moral responsibilities. 
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1 For the purposes of this paper, the term 
“consensus” is employed in a purely behavioral 
sense—i.e. referring to agreement in observable 
behavior, regardless of whether such behavior 
is voluntary in nature or imposed upon the 
actor. 

2 In a more comprehensive monograph, “Ger- 
man Catholics and Hitler’s Wars: A Study in 
Social Control” (to be published), the persent 
author attempts a more extensive discussion of 
the theological problem in setting what is 
termed “the value-selection frame of reference” 
for his analysis of Catholic contributions to 
the Nazi war effort. 

The most favorable theological evaluation 
encountered saw the war as one of “mixed” 
justice and injustice, or—to state the same 
thing another way, one in which injustice was 
present on both sides. 

To the writer’s knowledge (based on a 
selective review of postwar German theological 
writings and, more important, direct interroga- 
tion of prominent German Catholic theologians) 
no systematic inquiry into the justice or in- 
justice of the German cause in World War II 
has been published. This omission is perhaps 
every bit as significant as it is unfortunate. 

8 Franziskus Stratmann, O. P., War and 
Christianity Today (trans. John Doebele) (West- 
minster: Newman Press, 1956), pp. 83-4. “Should 
the State undertake an unjust war, the citizen 
has without any doubt the right and duty to 
refuse military service; this even if it be 
national welfare demands the 
war. In the first place, an unjust war can 
never serve the true welfare of a State. Sec- 
ondly, even the true but material (temporal) 
prosperity of a State must be subordinated 
to the moral (eternal) welfare of its citizens. 
On this point there are no differences of 
opinion among Catholic moralists. It follows 
quite simply from the fact that sin may not 
be committed for the sake of any temporal 
good, be it ever so great.” 


asserted that 


This eminent German theologian continues 
to set forth in some detail the distinguishing 
marks of just and unjust wars. (pp. 84-87). 

4 Edward A. Shils and Morris Janowitz, 
“Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehr- 
macht in World War II,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XII, pp. 280-315. 

5 Limitation of space permits but a few 
examples to be given here. The 1942 Fulda 
declaration of the combined German hierarchy 
refers to * the German soldiers who with 
so much heroism and patience have taken upon 
themselves the burden of extraordinary dan- 
gers and deprivations. Filled with gratitude, 
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we stand in spirit with those whose bravery 
and loyalty bear the seal of serious wounds.” 
The letter continues, making specific mention 
of the priests and religious who had offered 
so much at the front and in the homeland in 
service to the sick and wounded. (text pub- 
lished in Kirchlicher Anzeiger fiir die Erz- 
didzese Kdln, 1942 volume, p. 141; exact date 
not noted.) 

The 1943 Fulda pastoral gave further rec- 
ognition of Catholic contributions to the war 
effort. “In our thoughts, prayers, desires and 
sorrows we are, before all else, with our fight- 
ing men who are defending the Homeland in 
heroic battle ' (Kirchliches Amtsblatt fiir 
die Didzese Miinster, vol. LXXVII, no. 18; 
p. 98.) 


Even the much revered opponent of Hitler, 
Bishop (later Cardinal) von Galen marked the 
opening of the war in a letter to his clergy in 
which he declared, “Once again a large part 
of our men and youths has been called to 
arms, and they are engaged in bloody conflict 
or stand guard on the borders in firm de- 
termination to shield the Fatherland and to 
risk their lives to win a peace of freedom and 
justice for our Volk.” (Ibid. Vol. LXXIII, no. 
23, pp. 99-100). 


6 The official encouragement given by the 


Catholic hierarchies of the nations allied against 
Nazi Germany in support of those nations’ 
war efforts is clearly relevant here. Logically 
there are only three possible alternatives: (a) 
either the Allied cause was just and the Ger- 


man bishops in error; or (b) the German 
cause was just, and the Allied bishops in 
error; or (c) both wars were unjust and both 
hierarchies in error. The principle of contra- 
diction would make it impossible for both 
sides of the same war to be fighting the just 
war. Again, while the present paper rejects 
alternative (b), it makes no conclusions as to 
whether (a) or (c) obtained. 

7 One such critic has written, “Dr. Zahn 
quotes Bishop Neuhdusler as saying that he 
knew of no priests sent to Dachau for ‘oppos- 
ing the war’. For what other crime or crimes 
was anyone sent to Dachau?” The answer is 
extremely simple: for listening to foreign broad- 
casts; for praying publicly for the Jews; for 
denouncing the secularization of religious 
schools; for voicing any criticism of Hitler or 
any of his policies; for innumerable other 
“crimes” representing a refusal to accept the 
Third Reich's insistence upon total consensus. 
It is true that the diaries of Nazi leaders com- 
plain of the “treasonous” activities of the 
Catholic Church in Germany; but, in the 
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eyes of Hitler, Goebbels, et al, any opposition 
at all—and this would include von Galen's firm 
opposition to euthanasia—would be viewed as 
efforts to “undermine” the war effort. Ironical- 
ly, if he accepts these complaints at their face 
value, he must also accept the totalitarian 
state’s claim to total consensus in its time of 
emergency, for conclusions inevitably involve 
the premises on which they are based. 

8 Max Bierbaum, Nicht Lob, Nicht Furcht: 
Das Leben des Kardinals von Galen (Minster: 
Verlag Regensberg, 1957), p. 330. 

® Of particular value, since it thoroughly 
documents the Munich developments, is Johan- 
nes Neuhausler, Kreuz und Hakenkreuz, (Miin- 
chen, 1946). A more recent summary is the 
article by Karl Aloys Altmeyer in the May 
1960 issue of Herder-Korrespondenz (v. XIV, 
n. 8, pp. 374-81). The Altmeyer article pur- 
ports to be a refutation of these research find- 
ings; but all of its citations carry pre-war 
dates. He does promise a “second part” which 
will deal with the war situation; but that 
“second part” has not been published, at 
least not in the two subsequent issues of the 
Korrespondenz that have since appeared. 

The history of the persecution of the press 
is only indirectly relevant to this study, which 
focuses upon the wartime controls operative 
upon the individual Catholic. The historian 
of the era would be obliged to balance the 
position of the papers published in wartime 
against the fact that many (most, perhaps) had 
already been suppressed. Not so the sociologist. 
For his purposes, only the papers actually in 
publication could be regarded as such a social 
control. Papers no longer in existence (and 
the positions they might have taken) can not 
be viewed as instruments of control inducing 
one pattern of behavior or another. Of course, 
the knowledge that other papers had been 
suppressed because of their opposition to the 
political regime (and the extent to which such 
knowledge was general is a debatable question) 
might have the effect of reducing the impact of 
the controls represented by the papers that 
were permitted to continue publication. How- 
ever, this would undoubtedly be more than 
counterbalanced by (a) the fact that the latter 
were still designated as “official” Catholic pub- 
lications and (b) the fact that the reader would 
be psychologically disposed to welcome their 
approval of his own inclinations to conform 
rather than risk the penalties non-conformity 
would involve. 


10 One of the papers employed here, the 
Klerusblatt of Eichstdtt, was published by an 
organization of diocesan priests with its cir- 
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culation presumably intended mainly for its 
members. However, an analysis of its contents 
suggests that a wider actual circulation may 
be taken for granted. 

11 Of course, a contemporary personal doc- 
ument (diary, letter, etc.) would have greater 
reliability; but even this would be inadequate 
for an effort to make an actual reconstruction 
of the situation under recall since the individ- 
ual actor is usually not aware of all the 
controls influencing his behavior. 

12 Bayrische Katholische Kirchenzeitung (April 
21, 1935), p. 25. 

18 Conrad Grdéber, “Von der Notwendigkeit 
der katholischen Presse”, Miinchner Katholi- 
sche Kirchenzeitung (January 15, 1933), p. 24. 

14 A fragmentary sampling of such items 
would be articles in the following issues of 
the Bayrische Kirchenzeitung: March 17, 1935; 
July 1, 1938; August 7, 1938; January 22, 1939; 
May 12, 1939. Mention should also be made of 
the enthusiastic note taken of the incorpora- 
tion of Austria and Czechoslovakian territories 
into the Greater Reich; see especially the 1939 
keynote issue of Klerusblatt and the April 10, 
1938, issue of the Bayrische Kirchenzeitung. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Hitler's birth 
was commemorated extensively in the general 
circulation diocesan papers reviewed here. This 
was probably obligatory in the sense that 
failure to meet Nazi expectations would have 
been interpreted as editorial disloyalty. Never- 
theless, the Catholic reader must be forgiven 
if he took this as clear evidence that Hitler 
could not be so bad after all in view of the 
fact that he was bonored and supported by 
the religious press which was presented to him 
as the official pastoral organ of the Catholic 
religious community. 

15 Bayrische 
1939), p. 23. 

16 One example tells of the leadership pro- 
vided by the Franciscans in battles against the 
Turks and in the 1809 struggle for Tirolean 
independence. The immediate purpose behind 
the article, it may be assumed, was to refute 
the malicious charges being circulated by the 
Nazis concerning the Order. Bayrische Katho- 
lische Kirchenzeitung (1936 volume, pp. 238- 
39; exact date missing). 

17 September 24, 1939, cover page. 

18 Miinchner Katholische Kirchenzeitung (Feb- 
ruary 14, 1940), pp. 25-26. An interesting sen- 
tence follows this, one that might again suggest 
a special message hidden between the lines for 
anyone who would want to look for it: 
“Indeed, not every victory brings blessings, 
rather only the victory which is blessed by 
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Ibid. (February 18, 1940), pp. 37-38. 
Ibid. (January 14, 1940), pp. 7-8. 
Ibid. (October 22, 1939), p. 558. 
2 Ibid. (November i9, 1939), pp. 583-84. 
3 Ibid (April 7, 1940), pp. 79-80. 
Klerusblatt (November 13, 1940), cover 
page. 

25 Ibid. (November 6, 1940), p. 42. A distinc- 
tion is made between the “Gefallenen” (those 
who die in war) and the “Toten” (those who 
die from other causes). “This is why the 
German nation remembers its fallen warriors 
with reverence. When the drums roll and the 
arms are presented over their resting places, 
then the great flood of German determination 
and German awareness of common unity— 
released by their sacrifices—bursts forth. And 
every German says in his heart, they shall not 
have died in vain!” 

26 Miinchner Katholische Kirchenzeitung (Oc- 
tober 15, 1939), p. 552. This ends: “Saint and 
soldier at one and the same time—people 
might think this is a contradiction. The life 
of Reinhard Johannes Sorge proves otherwise.” 

27 Klerusblatt (October 9, 1940), p. 9. 

28 A few examples, all taken from Alerus- 
blatt, will suffice: (November 1, 1939), p. 557. 
Title: “The Power of the Nation.” The Mes- 
sage: “Great is the age in which we live; only 
by giant standards can it be measured; but, 
fortunately, its gigantic struggles found a great 
race to match them.” 

(February 5, 1941), p. 43. This presents a 
quotation from the folk poet, Jean Paul: “He 
who is not willing to share deprivation and 
death with his Volk does not deserve to live 
with it.” 

(April 30, 1941). p. 142. One of many little 
“morale jingles” calling upon housewives to 
save bones, rags, and paper to be picked up 
from time to time by a school child. The par- 
allel to tin can and fat collections to support 
the American war effort is obvious. Items such 
as these also serve to verify the assumption in- 
dicated earlier that this paper was really in- 
tended for general circulation among Catholics. 

29 Miinchner Katholische Kirchenzeitung (Oc 
tober 8, 1939), p. 545. 

$0 Jbid. (January 7, 1940), p. 3. 

81 Ibid. (February 25, 1940), p. 45. 

82 Klerusblatt (November 20, 1939), p. 58. 

33 Miinchner Katholische Kirchenzeitung (Oc- 
tober 29, 1939), p. 568. 


84 Amitsblatt fiir die Erzdidzese Miinchen 
und Freising (February 25, 1941), pp. 29-30. 


85 John Eppstein, The Catholic Tradition 
of the Law of Nations (London, 1935), p. 129. 
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HELICON'’S GREAT FALL LIST 


A POWERFUL NOVEL 
MOUNTAIN WITHOUT STARS 


by Maurice Zermatten 


The story of the elemental darkness which lies dangerously close to the surface in the most Christian 
of communities. No one of the characters is entirely guilty, but each of them in some way or another 
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CATHOLICISM AND POLITICAL MYTHOLOGY 


I’ ouR DAY the Church is present, as it 

were, only on the margin of politics. 
Even in those countries, such as Ireland 
and Spain, where the Church is in one 
sense an obvious power in politics, the 
action of the Church is still marginal; 
for the substance of politics, however it 
may be constituted and whatever anal- 
ysis of it we may offer, is what it is by 
reason of those secular forces which de- 
termine the character of politics in other 


states where the Church institutionally: 


is of little or no account; and the funda- 
mentai decisions of the political author- 
ities are always in the last resort swayed 
by secular considerations of precisely 
the same kind as those operative in non- 
Catholic societies. There is, outside the 
Soviet Union, the popular democracies, 
and China, a common social pattern, 
diversified in appearance and in its de- 
gree of maturity and in the political 
superstructure it bears, but still a com- 
mon pattern: that of the capitalism of 
the mid-twentieth century. It is a capt- 
talism distinguished by vast technical 
achievements, a steady flow of consumers’ 
goods in the more advanced countries 
and the promise of similar bounty in 
the backward countries if only—no 
doubt this is a very large if—the prob- 
lems of investment and population in- 
crease can be solved. It seems obvious 
to many that the masses in at least the 
United States, Great Britain, Western 
Germany, 


Scandinavia and_ similar 
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countries, have ‘never had it so good.’ 
That it is nevertheless a sad society is 
reflected in its characteristic art. That 
it is an immoral society is made plain, 
not so much by the sexual license, the 
passion for gambling, the violence so 
characteristic of its great cities, all the 
things that attract the ready censure of 
the moralist in and out of the pulpit, 
but rather by the way it spends its vast 
resources. Schools, hospitals, decent 
houses, handsome 


towns, the care of 
the old, the feeding of the hungry in 
the backward countries, these are ob- 
vious priorities in so rich a society; but 
they are commonly secondary to quite 


other concerns: advertising, palaces for 
oil companies, banks and pornographic 
newspapers; and—above  all—defence, 
and a defence that is no defence but 
a threat to annihilate others a few 
minutes before we are ourselves anni- 
hilated. 

This is a highly schematic and in 
detail unjust account of mid-century 
capitalism. But, despite all that is richly 
human within these societies, all that 
toughly struggles with the _ trivialities 
of the admass society, all that responds 
with generosity to the claims of the 
weak and the oppressed, it is no farther 
from the truth than is a telling carica- 
ture from its original. We live in a cor- 
rupt society, quite possibly in a doomed 
society, and one doomed, not by the po- 
litical conflicts within it, but by its in- 
capacity to free itself from the demons 
released when the first atomic bombs 
were dropped upon Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

It would be unfair, but not so unfair 
as all that, to say that Catholics have 
very little to offer in face of this situa- 
tion. Much moralizing goes on, it is true, 
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rather in the style of moral rearmament. 
It is alarming to find a certain rap- 
prochement between some prominent 
Catholics and this dubious movement.) 
There is much mulling over an ill-de- 
fined body of doctrine sometimes known 
as ‘the social teaching of the Church,’ a 
mulling over which has no political con- 
sequences whatever, for the doctrines 
considered remain at a high level of 
generality, so that often quite opposite 
lines of policy seem equally compatible 
with them (contrast, for example, the 
savagely competitive societies of the 
United States and Western Germany 
with the apparent paternalism of 
Spain and Portugal, both of them 
equally approved by some Catholic 
publicists), and a good deal of what is 
said on such topics as private property 
and nationalization is calculated to 


comfort those who are satisfied with 
things a> they are. In Britain and the 
United States there are tiny groups— 


the group round Dorothy Day, for ex- 
ample—more or less at odds with things 
as they are; in France such groups are 
much bigger and much more import- 
ant—and for this reason France is, of 
all the western countries, the one where 
the critically minded Catholic (cleric or 
layman) feels less stifled than elsewhere. 
But the general picture is one in which 
Catholics, both the masses and the élites, 
are, except in certain specific fields such 
as those of education and _ sexual 
morality, contented with mid-century 
capitalism and prepared to defend it 
as a way of life against what is held 
to be the relentless and unceasing threat 
of world Communism to subvert it. 
The comparative absence of the 
Church from the life of politics is not 
something peculiarly characteristic of 
the twentieth century. The rise of in- 
dustrialism overtook a largely som- 
nolent Christendom odiously content 
with the division of powers and of 


spheres of influence between throne 
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and altar. The middle-class revolution 
and modern capitalism overcame a world 
wrapped in dreams of a social order, 
hierarchical and sanctified by the de- 
cencies of religious observance, the sub- 
stance of which had dwindled to noth- 
ing. The terrible fractures of the shell 
of this order, from 1789 onwards, were 
put down to the machinations of a 
handful of agitators and illuminati. The 
true state of affairs was very different 
and corresponded with fair accuracy to 
that described by Marx and Engels in 
The Communist Manifesto. The middle- 
class revolution and the growth of in- 
dustrialism were two aspects of a single 
process which had shattered the old 
social order beyond all possibility of re- 
construction. The social ties of pre- 
capitalist society, between man and man, 
class and class, had been replaced by 
the cash nexus. Society seemed to be 
driving towards the point where it 
would be polarized between the owners 
of the means of production and a vast 
proletariat. The conflict between classes 
was not a fiction invented by Marx and 
Engels and put about by agitators: it 
was the plainest of facts in the England 
of Chartism or the Europe of 1848. 
And the response of the proletariat to 
the pressures of capitalism, the creation 
of the labour movement—trade unions, 
co-operative societies, political parties— 
is one of the great human achievements, 
an achievement rich in moral signifi- 
cance, for it represented much more 
than a merely defensive movement con- 
cerned with economic interests. It was 
in part a reconstitution of the human 
community fragmented by the rise of 
capitalism; and it created an entire 
world within which the politically 
conscious working man enjoyed a com- 
munity of moral values and a com- 
munity of aspiration. It is the immense 
seriousness of the world of the labor 
movement, its richness and humanity, 
that middle-class commentators, the 
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Catholics among them even more than 
the others, have failed to grasp; and 
because they have failed to grasp this 
seriousness, they have failed equally to 
measure the tragedy of the corruption 
and decline of this movement in our 
own day. 

Of course, in ultimate terms, for the 
believer, for the Church, which lives 
by the divine promises, the failure of 
the Church to be visibly present in the 
midst of great developments of the 
human spirit is not tragic. We live by 
faith, not by sight. The implication of 
the Church with the world is at all 
periods a trial of faith. One thinks of 
the degradation of the Papacy in the 
darkness of the tenth century, of Re- 
naissance Rome, of the blood and agony 
of the seventeenth century the wounds 
of which are as yet scarcely crusted over. 
And yet it is important to put aside 
the temptation to quietism, a relapse 
into a peace which is quite other than 
the peace of Christ. “Ail will be well,” 
no doubt. To believe otherwise would 
be to lose one’s faith. But there is a 
kind of peace of mind which is bought 
too cheaply, which represents not the 
victory of faith but a retreat into blind- 
ness and complacency. If in our own 
day there are those who (for example) 
treat, when faced with the problem of 
nuclear warfare in relation to questions 
of “defense,” the entire Catholic moral 
tradition as of no account, as irrelevant 
to the conflict between Russia and the 
West—for is this not a conflict between 
Christianity; and atheism, between the 
cause of God and the cause of the 
Devil?—this is a peace of mind bought 
too cheaply. Strangers and pilgrims we 
may be; but unless we are to relapse 
into a neo-Augustinian politics of a 
Lutheran type—and this would be to 
neglect the medieval and the modern 
political experience—we have to face the 
contemporary world of politics as that 
world within which Providence has 


placed us for purposes that we can, at 
least in part, hope to understand. 

If the Church (in the sense of the 
actual historical community of the faith- 
ful) is, and has been throughout the 
era of the middle-class revolution, pres- 
ent only on the margin of politics, this 
is not a state of affairs to be altered by 
a simple decision. For one thing, this 
does not altogether depend upon Catho- 
lics, nor has it ever done so. We rightly 
feel as shameful those deficiencies in us 
which are in part responsible for this 
state of affairs. But the world necessarily 
resists the mind of the Church, and this 
is, and will be, just as true of a “Catho- 
lic’ régime as of any other. The Em- 
peror Frederick Il, Philip the Fair, 
Henry VIII, were products of a culture 
permeated by Catholicism, as are the 
Italian Communists of today. What has 
first to be done is something simpler 
and more humble: to understand how 
the present situation has come about; 
to understand our own society; to free 
ourselves from the major deformations 
that have overcome much Catholic 
social thinking; and patiently to explain 
to others how we see the tasks of Catho- 
lics today. The present writer would not 
wish to suggest that there is in the 
political field one saving truth which all 
Catholics of good will may be brought 
to accept; rather, that there is a multi- 
tude of obstacles to our thinking intelli- 
gently and responsibly about political 
matters. These have to be removed be- 
fore we can even begin to do the job. 


WwW" ARE IMPRISONED within a number 
of political myths, forms of “false 
consciousness,” to use the Marxian-He- 


gelian terminology, that are demon- 
strably false but are nevertheless deeply 
rooted and hard to shift. This is almost 
a part of the definition of “myth” in 
olitics: a demonstrably false picture 
which is all the same cherished with 
affection and tenacity from motives 
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which the cherishers are unwilling to 
recognize. This is clear enough if we 
take one of the great fundamental myths 
of our age, one with a wider influence 
than we commonly allow, and one which 
(scandalously) is not without influence 
upon sections of Catholic opinion: the 
myth of the Jewish world conspiracy. 
This myth is farcically absurd; its ab- 
surdity is demonstrable; but it is alive 
and vigorous in the minds of many 
otherwise rational people. Other myths 
which enchant Catholics—though not 
Catholics only—are of a more complex 
order; and they are entertained with 
varying degrees of seriousness. I want 
to examine a particular instance; and 
then to examine the more generalized 
form of which this is a particular in- 
stance. 

Var was for Euro- 
pean and American Catholics, as for 
liberals and socialists, a traumatic ex- 
perience; and in both cases the war 
itself was 


The Spanish Ciy 


transformed by mythical 
thinking into something that it never 
even remotely resembled. Here I am 
concerned only with the mythical think- 
ing of Catholics. The Catholic account, 
set out in the Catholic press at the 
time, still present in the minds of the 
general run of Catholic publicists, is 
roughly as follows. The Spanish Civil 
War was a revolutionary attempt on 
the part of the Communist Interna- 
tional to set up a Soviet State in Spain. 
The revolution was marked from the 
beginning by atrocities which revealed 
by their nature—the burning of church- 
es, the murder of priests and religious, 
the prohibition of Catholic public wor- 
ship—that a fundamental feature of 
Communist strategy was the destruction 
of the Christian religion. The attempt 
to set up a Soviet state was thwarted 
by a popular defense of the Church by 
Spanish Catholics under the leadership 
of General Franco, with the aid (it is 
grudgingly admitted) of Italian and 
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German troops and war material, aid 
which was only solicited after the vast 
scale of Soviet intervention had become 
known. 

Such is the popular Catholic account. 
It is false, and known to be false by 
many of those who nevertheless propa- 
gate the account. 

The Spanish Communist party was 
of little importance at the beginning 
of the war. The major parties—and 
they were certainly in favor of using 
the war as a means of social revolution— 
in the Republican coalition in its first 
stages were the Socialists and the Anar- 
chists, with their associated trade union 
organizations, and, in Catalonia, the 
P.O.U.M., a semi-Trotskyist workers’ 
party. It was these parties, and these 
parties alone, that were responsible for 
the anti-clerical atrocities that marked 
the first stages of the war. (It is worth 
noting that the burning of churches 
and the murder of priests are not new 
phenomena in Spanish history.) The 
rise of the Communist party to a posi- 
tion, first of influence, and in the later, 
hopeless stages of the war, of nearly 
supreme power, was a consequence and 
a condition of the reception of military 
aid (material, pilots, specialists and— 
above all—G.P.U. men) from the Soviet 
Union. The Spanish Communist party, 


and the synthetic sister party set up 
in Catalonia, had no roots in the Span- 
ish working class and was above all a 
party of the white-collar workers and 
even of 


sections of the bourgeoisie 
(e.g. the orange-growers of Valencia.) 
Its close allies in the Republican coali- 
tion were the Basque Catholics. (These 
latter, many of whose leaders, priests 
and laymen, are still in prison or in 
exile, are an awkwardness for the myth- 
mongers, more especially as the Basque 
country was one of the few areas of 
Spain where there was evident Catholic 
devotion before the Civil War, where, 
for example, mature males of the work- 
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ing class or the peasantry were to be 
seen at Mass on Sunday.) The Com- 
munists were throughout the war a 
counter-revolutionary force, strangling, 
when and in so far as they had enough 
power, the incipient social revolution, 
partly by their influence within the 
Republican coalition, an_ influence 
which sprang entirely from the care- 
fully apportioned Soviet aid (aid which, 
incidentally, was paid for out of the 
gold reserves of the Bank of Spain), 
partly by the use of police terror under 
the leadership of the G.P.U. agents that 
entered Spain along with the tanks and 
the aeroplanes. (It is a macabre and 
appalling postscript to the war that most 
of the Soviet military specialists were 
liquidated in the later stages of the 
Great Purge on their return to the 
Soviet Union.) The scale of Soviet aid, 
always far less than that of the Italians 
and the Germans, was never consider- 
able enough to give the Republicans a 
decisive advantage; it was enough to 
keep the war going until Stalin decided 
that Spain was expendable in the in- 
terests of his grand strategy. By the 
end of the war, if not before, an al- 
liance with the Germans was becoming 
a genuine possibility. These are . the 
principal facts denied by the standard 
Catholic myth. Naturally, the myth is 
used in various ways and in various 
forms. For example, the extent of Com- 
munist terrorism against the other 
parties of the Republican coalition is 
sometimes brought out in order to mag- 
nify the role of the Communists. But in 
general there is no serious attempt to 
see the facts of the Spanish situation in 
all their complexity. Everything is sim- 
plified xnd distorted in the iaterests of 
a prefabricated picture of base Com- 
munists engaged in an anti-religious 
war against single-minded defenders of 
the Faith. It is true, the counter-myth 
of constitutionally minded liberals and 
social democrats attacked without pro- 
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vocation by a Fascist counter-revolution 
is almost as distant from the facts, 
though it has greater surface plausi- 
bility. 

I have already said that the myth of 
the Spanish Civil War is a particular 
instance of a more general myth. This 
myth I will now try to describe. It is 
the myth of the world conflict between 
the Church and Communism under- 
stood as being roughly coterminous 
with the conflict between the western 
Powers and the Powers of the Soviet 
bloc. Of course, that these two conflicts 
exist, and that there are connections 
of a kind between them, no one would 
wish to deny; nor would I wish to 
deny that it is the steady policy of all 
the Communist states at best to hamper 
and at worst to destroy the influence 
of the Catholic Church and, though 
with less consistency, of other Christian 
bodies. The facts of a savage persecu- 
tion in, say, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and China are plain enough. It is also 
plain that the Communists, in so far 
as we assume that what is put out for 
public consumption represents what 
they think, are also imprisoned within 
a myth which is the exact reverse of the 
Catholic myth: the view that the Pope, 
the Chinese bishops, indeed, all devout 
and active Catholics, are agents of 
“western Imperialism” and spies for 
Britain and the United States. 

An anecdote (a true story) well il- 
lustrates the dangers of the Catholic 
myth. During the war a Swiss priest was 
asked what he would do if there should 
be either a Soviet conquest of Switzer- 
land or a Nazi conquest. He replied: 
“If the Communists were to come, I 
would stay with my people, for I know 
I should be faced with an anti-Chris- 
tian power. If the Nazis were to come, 
I would try to escape abroad; for I fear 
I should decewe myself.” That we 
should deceive ourselves: this is what 
we risk as we dwell within the myth. 
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The western world has already passed 
judgment upon itself. The publication 
of the judgment is to be found in the 
explicit values of the affluent society 
and in the accepted concept of defense 
(the preparation of total war with 
nuclear weapons.) Provided we do not 
quarrel seriously with this judgment, 
we are not only tolerated within west- 
ern society; we are even given a place 
of honor, as front-rank fighters in the 
struggle against Communism, as indis- 
pensable providers of moral backing 
for the policies of N.A.T.O. Of course, 
the Church as such is not sucked into 
the myth. The utterances of Popes, of 
individual moral theologians and of 
particular national hierarchies, the wit- 
ness of lay groups throughout the Catho- 
lic world, all these show an independ- 
ence of the myth and are signs that the 
divine origin and mission of the Church 
are never permitted to be completely 
hidden. But if we take the Catholic 
masses, in so far as they are deployed 
politically through the Christian Demo- 
cratic parties and the Democratic and 
Republican parties in the United States 
and receive their political formation 
through much of the Catholic press— 
notably that of the United States— 
then the situation is very different; for 
here the enchantment of the myth is 
virtually cemplete.! 


Stew BAD CONSEQUENCES of imprison- 

ment within the myth are many. 
The following may be singled out. First, 
there is a turning away from serious 
political analysis to a form of thinking 
which is paranoid and thus quasi-auto- 
matic. Secondly, there is a total lack of 
interest in the truth of political state- 
ments;? what are thought to matter are 
the supposed interests and intentions of 
those who make the statements (in this 
as in other matters there is a striking 
parallel with the vulgar Marxism of the 
Communists.) Thirdly, there is a gross 
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confusion, which is a betrayal by Catho- 
lics of their apostolic responsibility, be- 
tween the Church and those political 
orders that are taken to be the institu- 
tional defenses of the Church in the 
present situation. 

The turning away from serious politi- 
cal analysis may be illustrated by the 
phenomenon of McCarthyism in the 
United States and by the reluctance to 
engage in a serious examination of 
Communism, especially since the death 
of Stalin. It would be idle to deny that 
the Catholic masses in the United States 
were largely convinced of the truth of 
McCarthy's picture of American and 
world politics; indeed, this picture is 
still widely entertained by those in- 
fluenced by such powerful organs of 
Catholic opinion as the _ Brooklyn 
Tablet. That this picture is a form of 
mythical thinking need not be demon- 
strated in detail. McCarthy himself was 
always clear that the touch of fact would 
have disintegrated the picture; and al- 
though his allegations—that he had in 
his hand the names of so and so many 
card-carrying Communists in the employ 
of the State Department, and so on— 
were always given a factual form, the 
factual backing was never produced; in 
a sense—and this is the mark of mythi- 
cal thinking—the question as to whether 
or not there was factual backing for 
these staiements was profoundly unin- 
teresting. In the same way, anti—semites 
have no interest in the factual truth of 
allegations of ritual murder or in the 
provenance of the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion. These matters have the 
same role in political discourse as mag- 
ical explanations of natural processes 
in the natural sciences. 

The failure to engage in a serious 
examination of Communism is more im- 
portant, for it is characteristic of many 
intelligent Catholics who were never ab- 
sorbed by the delusions of McCarthy- 
ism. Fundamentally, it springs from the 
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desire that there should be, as it were, 
a counter-Church; and from this desire 
there springs the belief that Communism 
is this counter-Church. Further, just as 
in this form of thinking Communism 
is disengaged from the historical actual- 
ities in which it is embodied, so, too, 
with the Church; the Church implli- 
cated in the world, with all the ambi- 
guities and imperfections this involves, 
is refined into the shining and integrated 
enemy of a clinically pure Communism. 

Communism is as much an historical 
phenomenon as Jacobinism. In both 
cases there is a revolutionary doctrine, 
extremely complex in its origins, which 
is caught up into a great political en- 
terprise and becomes identified with a 
system of States. In both cases, the origi- 
nal dynamism of the doctrine is modified 
by the necessary political concerns of 
those who both hold the doctrine and 
occupy positions of power, positions 
which make their own demands, de- 
mands that cannot always be reconciled 
with what were originally taken to be 
the implications of the doctrine. In both 


cases, it is hard to say at what point 
the doctrine changes from a genuine 
belief to a manipulated ideology, useful 
as a means of bringing about political 
consequences desired for reasons quite 


unconnected with the doctrine, and 
from an ideology to a form of ritual 
speech no longer taken seriously by 
those who use it. It is easy enough to 
see that in the case of Jacobinism the 
change from revolutionary doctrine to 
manipulated ideology is as early as 
Thermidor, if not earlier. It is not 
much more difficult to see that the 
Bolshevism of as early as 1921 is already 
beginning to change its form under 
the pressure of the exigencies of the sit- 
uation of the young Soviet State. 

It is reasonable to believe that with 
the death of Stalin Communism began 
to pass through yet another mutation. 
The entire period of Stalinism was in 
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violent contrast with the critical and 
iconoclastic tradition of Bolshevism; and 
it was too profound and irreversible a 
social experience for it to be possible, 
even had such typical products of the 
Stalinist machine as Malenkov and 
Khrushchev desired it, to return to the 
earlier doctrine of Bolshevism. What 
is dead as doctrine may survive as ideo- 
logy and as ritual speech. But the em- 
pirical and pragmatic character of lat- 
ter-day Bolshevism is revealed in a 
hundred ways: the compromise between 
the old Stalinists of the apparatus, the 
pitiful remnants of the opposition and 
the new middle class of technocrats, 
scientists and administrators (in itself 
a considerable political achievement 
represented by the ending of the terror 
and the breaking of the independent 
power of the political police) has al- 
ready produced consequences both with- 
in the Soviet bloc and in the relations 
between this bloc and other states the 
depth and importance of which it is 
easy to underestimate. In any case, no 
political analysis which sees Mr. Khrush- 
chev and his lieutenants as the general 
staff of the world revolution has much 
relation to the complexities of the Com- 
munist world. 

Many Catholic commentators are re- 
luctant to admit this. It is as though 
the picture of a bloc of states every 
feature of whose policy must be in- 
terpreted in relation to the strategy of 
world revolution must remain a fixed 
point upon which to orientate oneself. 
Otherwise one would be lost, one would 
not know where to go or what to say. 
Politics as a spectacle would then be 
infinitely complicated, infinitely baffling, 
a vast maze in which one cannot hope 
to chance upon the guiding thread; in 
which all judgments are judgments of, 
at best, probabilities, in which cautious 
decisions have to be taken in the twi- 
light of opinion, not the glare of knowl- 
edge; above all. it would follow from 
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the very uncertainties of politics that 
the fixed point for the Catholic would 
be his own moral tradition, not the de- 
lusion of the great Communist world 
conspiracy which provides a justification 
for the abandonment of this tradition; 
for in the apocalyptic struggle against 
the Communist antichrist everything (so 
it is supposed)—lies, hatred, slander, 
mass murder—is allowed. It is easier to 
accept a world in which the Devil is ex- 
ternal to ourselves, is embodied in an 


institution, than to face the presence ~ 


of evil within ourselves; and so the fixed 
point has to remain. 

If we really are, as I have argued, 
faced with a form of social conscious- 
ness that is in its fundamental features 
delusory, then it would ‘be wrong to 
suppose that it will be overcome by 
intellectual criticism. Paranoia is not 
cured by argument. Nor is there on the 
social level any therapy corresponding 
to that from which something may be 
expected at the level of the individual. 
Social delusions are destroyed by forces 
that one cannot anticipate and by the 
relentless pressure of facts, a pressure 
that is in the end effective. Think, for 
example, of the horrid prevalence of 
the belief in witchcraft from the fif- 
teenth to the seventeenth centuries; or 
of the short nightmare during which 
the delusions of National Socialism 
overcame the German nation. In terms, 
then, of political argument we cannot 
hope to achieve more than small and 
isolated successes, and that with individ- 
uals whose thinking is delusory in 
only the most superficial sense. 


5 oe REALLY HOPEFUL feature of our 

situation lies not so much in the 
growing signs here and there of politi- 
cal sanity among Catholics (here again, 
in relation to such a question as the 
war in Algeria, the French offer us a 
splendid example), signs of an increas- 
ing disposition patiently to examine 
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the political experience of our century 
and to draw the necessary conclusions, 
though many examples could be cited, 
as in that profound renewal of the 
Church which is becoming manifest in 
our day. The plainest sign of this re- 
newal is the gradual restoration of the 
Liturgy to the people. A change in 
modes of worship, and one moreover 
which is the fruit of the labors of schol- 
ars and antiquaries, how can this (some 
may ask) be a sign of a profound re- 
newal of the life of the Church? How 
can a change in modes of worship affect 
the social role of the Church and touch 
the life of politics? What relation could 
there be between the Offertory proces- 
sion and the young men and women 
pouring along the road to Aldermaston, 
between the Gélineau psalms and the 
world of “pop” singers? No doubt such 
questions almost ask themselves. 

If we are inclined to suppose that a 
change in the modes of worship cannot 
have serious consequences for real life, 
this is because we have lost our hold 
upon the meaning of worship, that we 
no longer—outside the pages of the text- 
books—see this as the central activity 
of the people of God from which every- 
thing else may be hoped for. The cen- 
tral activity of those who were brought 
into the Church by the first preaching 
of the Apostles was “the breaking of 
the bread, and the prayers.”’* It was from 
this centre, and through what this centre 
was, that the task of preaching the good 
news to every creature was in obedience 
undertaken. The entire effort of the 
Church, which has seen the rise and fall 
of civilizations and has shown itself in 
every century capable of leavening the 
dough of unregenerate human nature, 
springs from and returns to “the break- 
ing of the bread, and the prayers.” It 
is true, the Eucharistic Sacrifice has an 
absolute value which is independent of 
the degree of fervor and understanding 
in those who offer it; but to contribute 
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less fervor and understanding than can 
at a given time be had is (if the expres- 
sion may be permitted) a degradation 
of the Liturgy, and is accompanied by 
a false separation between preaching 
and teaching and the Liturgy. When 
the priest says Orate, fratres with no 
thought that his brethren should heed 
or understand, when the Mass of the 
catechumens is recited at the altar while 
a sermon is preached to the congrega- 
tion, when the Canon is ended and the 
people of God present at the sacrifice 
do not even know that it is their priv- 
ilege to ratify it with the Amen, then 
the function of the Liturgy is obscured; 
and it is possible for an entire generation 
of Catholics to fail altogether to realize 
the nature of the sacrifice—meum sacrt- 
fictum ac vestrum, the Church teaches 
us through the mouth of the priest— 
at which they are present throughout 
their lives. 

The restoration of the Liturgy to the 
people is, then, not only a means of 
enabling both laity and clergy to partic- 
ipate intelligently—that is, as mature 
men, not as children—in public wor- 
ship; it is also renewal of the teaching 
mission of the Church and a renewal 
which presents us with a norm, the 
sacred tradition embodied in the Lit- 
urgy, which brings with it a sense of 
proportion in devotion and a realiza- 
tion of the relatively peripheral charac- 
ter of ephemeral fashions in devotion. 
The Liturgy thus becomes, what in 
theory it has always been, the means by 
which we make our own the substance 
of the Faith. In this process of making 
our own the substance of the Faith 
many old things that appear to be new 
come to light. There is, for example, 
a fresh realization that we are the new 


Israel, “a chosen race, a royal priest- 
hood, a consecrated nation’s; and wich 
this realization a new awareness of the 
orthodox doctrine of the priesthood of 
the laity. 


Here is, perhaps, one of the chief 
fruits, so far as one can anticipate the 
later developments of a movement that 
is still in its earliest stages, of the Litur- 
gical Movement: the growth in matu- 
rity of the laity in the body of the 
Church. In the modern period the laity 
has come to political maturity; but 
within the Church laymen have tended 
to remain childish. The anti-clerical- 
ism (and the clericalism) endemic in 
Catholic countries springs from this 
contradiction between political maturity 
and religious immaturity. With the Li- 
turgical Movement and all that may 
come from it we are presented with the 
possibility of overcoming the contra- 
diction and with it the tension and the 
sterility which have so often charac- 
terized the politics of Catholic societies. 
The appearance of a maturity which 
is that of the complete man, a social 
and political animal who takes his 
membership of the supernatural society 
seriously and intelligently, is a solvent 
of mythical thinking. It is not acci- 
dental that the centres of resistance to 
liturgical reform and to that whole 
renewal of the life of the Church that 
goes with it are precisely those groups 
most deeply enslaved by the political 
myths of our time; nor is it accidental 
that the punishment for religious im- 
maturity in Catholic societies should be 
the popularity of mass Communist 
parties, themselves strongholds of an- 
other kind of mythical thinking. The 
opposed myths are, as it were, parasitic 
one upon the other. 

This renewal of the life of the Church 
through the Liturgy and the Bible is 
still in the main something to be prayed 
for, hoped for, worked for. That it is 
a matter of extreme urgency (not that 
we should be consumed with anxiety), 
as urgent for the missionary work of 
the Church as for the salvaging of the 
Catholic masses in the old centres of 
Catholicism, scarcely needs to be argued. 
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I am tempted to think that the greatest 
possibilities are to be found in the 
United States. In such societies as those 
of England and France the egalitarian 
present is profoundly modified by the 
hierarchical past. American society has 
never known, in quite the European 
way, the pressures of the social and 
ecclesiastical hierarchies, and this gives 
its atmosphere a charm and an intoxica- 
tion—if, as well, a certain crudity—that 
one cannot find in Europe. There is, of 
course, an enormous flaw in American 
egalitarianism: the failure completely to 
integrate the Negro community within 
the common society. But one guesses 
that the thousands of Negroes who 
come in a great torrent from Mississippi 
and Alabama and the rest of the Deep 
South to the industries and towns north 
of the Mason-Dixon Line are in part 
moved by the hope that the United 
States may be for them what it has 
been for the immigrants from Europe. 
And in relation to this problem Ameri- 
can Catholics have a good record, bet- 
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ter, perhaps, than that of the other reli- 
gious bodies. It would be ironical, and 
splendid, if the most potent of the 
Catholic myths were to receive a mortal 
wound in the land of the late Senator 


McCarthy. 





1 Not all sections of the Christian Demo- 
cratic parties are imprisoned within the myth. 
The French M.R.P.'and the left wing of the 
Italian Christian Democrats are notably ince- 
pendent in their thinking. 

2 A striking instance of this disregard of 
truth is to be found in a broadcast talk re- 
cently delivered over the Nairobi (Kenya) Ra- 
dio by the Reverend E. Colleton, CS.SP. “At 
the very beginning of the Russian Revolution 
a decree was passed declaring that all women 
between the ages of seventeen and thirty-two 
were the property of the State.” Thus Father 
Colleton. It is many years since we came across 
this fabrication. The talk is reprinted in Chris- 
tian Order, Vol. I, No. 1, Jan. 1960, edited by 
Paul Crane, S.J. 

8 I have discussed this question in two Third 
Programme broadcasts, “Problems of Commu- 
nist Language,” reprinted in The Listener, 3 
and 10 September, 1953. 

4 Acts ii, 42. 

5 1 Peter ii, 9. 
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REFLECTIONS ON OBEDIENCE 


A BASIC IGNATIAN CONCEPT 


ESUIT OBEDIENCE is something that is 
J poorly understood; some people even 
call it the obedience of a corpse. But 
although Ignatius emphasized the im- 
portance of this virtue for the members 
of his Society—understandably enough, 
for an order engaged in the active care 
of souls—Jesuit obedience does not differ 
in fact from that of the other religious 
orders of the Catholic Church. 

Our subject is far from being neg- 
lected: in the last ten years, just in 
Western Europe, at least fifty books and 
articles have been devoted to this theme. 
One has the disturbing sense that per- 
haps one is only writing in order to be 
listed in the bibliography of this subject. 
In a short magazine article, one can 
hardly expect to say anything at all 
comprehensive or conclusive, and the 
following pages are offered as nothing 
more than marginal notes on a vast 
topic. 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


I’ ITS ESSENCE, Obedience in religious 
life has nothing to do with the obe- 
dience which children owe their parents 
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and others in authority, who are sup- 
posedly equipped to watch over their 
upbringing. The reason is that this lat- 
ter type of obedience aims directly at 
its own eventual transcendence. By 
means of this training in obedience, the 
obedience of childhood later becomes 
unnecessary; the adult, liberated from 
the domination of blind instinctive 
drives, is able to command himself. On 
the other hand, in the case of obedience 
in religious life, we assume that the sub- 
ject is already an adult. Also, we do not 
assume that the person who commands 
is necessarily more intelligent, more 
foresighted or morally more mature 
than the one who obeys. If this were so, 
the relationship of superior to subject 
would be an educational relationship. 
The one obeying would be a child or 
a man of infantile character, who is not 
yet responsible for his own behavior. 
Human nature being what it is, there 
are such people even in religion. Their 
percentage, however, should not be 
greater than that found in other walks 
of life. And I suppose that, generally 
speaking, it is not. After all, if people 
are childish and unfit for life, they have 
many places to hide; religion would 
hardly be their only refuge. 

One conclusion can be drawn from 
these rather obvious considerations: 
Superiors should not act as if by nature 
or by reason of their office they are more 
intelligent, more clever, more morally 
steadfast, or more provident and wise 
in the ways of the world. This may be 
true in individual cases, for the world 
is not so constructed that only the more 
stupid become superiors. But it should 
be soberly stated (for subjects, lest they 


demand too much of superiors, some- 
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thing which would be unjust and show 
a lack of charity; for superiors, lest they 
delude themselves): the higher the office, 
the smaller the possibility, humanly 
speaking, of fulfilling it. For we may 
reasonably presume that the degrees of 
variation in mental and moral gifts 
among men are less than the degrees 
of difficulty found in the management 
of various social enterprises. As a rule, 
therefore, more important duties will 
unavoidably be more poorly performed 
than lesser ones. No judgment is passed 
here on any particular case. As a mat- 
ter of fact, sometimes people do grow 
in stature in performing more difficult 
tasks. But for the most part, the opposite 
takes place. Along with the assumption 
of a more important responsibility 


comes the painful realization, felt both 
by the superior and those about him, 
that the man is far from being equipped 
for his task. The defective fulfillment 
of higher obligations cruelly lays bare 


the shortcomings of a man’s capacities 
which previously escaped our attention. 

Let us repeat once more: obedience 
in religious life is not the obedience of 
children. Therefore, the religious su- 
perior should not play the role of an 
Olympian papa. In the life of the clois- 
ter (even in orders of women) there 
are still to be found age-old rituals gov- 
erning the etiquette of superiors, in- 
volving demands of respect from sub- 
jects, secretiveness, manifestations of 
superiority, appeals of superiors to a 
higher wisdom, displays of condescen- 
sion, etc. All this should gradually be 
permitted to wither away. Superiors 
should cast a long and quiet glance at 
the world around them: those who are 
truly powerful and influential, who re- 
ceive a great deal of unquestioning 
obedience, place no value on ceremonial 
of this sort. They find no need of con- 
cealing their weakness, anxiety, and in- 
security behind a pompous front. Su- 
periors should quietly admit that in 
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certain circumstances their subjects 
know more than they do about the 
matter at hand. Given the specialization 
of modern life with its need for count- 
less types of ability to cover its many 
areas, present-day superiors can no 
longer ai as if they can understand 
any and every matter that falls under 
their authority. In the good old days 
a superior could do everything that he 
commanded his subject to do. He had 
previously done the very thing himself. 
He had distinguished himself (other- 
wise he normally would not have been 
made superior) and so had given proof 
that he understood at least as much 
as his subject. At least this was the 
rule in the past, though naturally there 
were exceptions to it even then. Today 
it is quite inevitable that what formerly 
was the exception should become the 
rule. Eveiy religious superior has many 
subjects who necessarily possess a 
knowledge of science, of pastoral func- 
tioning, of current affairs, which the 
superior (who can be a specialist him- 
self only in a single, limited field) can- 
not possess. He finds himself or ought 
to find himself, in the same position 
with regard to the knowledge of others 
as Eisenhower does with respect to the 
mysteries about which his atomic ex- 
perts advise him. The superior, there- 
fore, is dependent upon the information 
of counselors to an extent not required 
in the past. The advisors, usually pro- 
vided for superiors by the constitutions 
of an order, today in many ways possess 
an utterly new and more urgent func- 
tion than in former times when they 
were in practice only a democratic check 
on an excessively authoritarian and un- 
controlled government of one individ- 
ual. 

It would be well, therefore, if 
superiors would always seek the infor- 
mation they need in a spirit of objec- 
tivity and concreteness, for they must 
give commands for objective and con- 
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crete situations, no matter what be the 
value of obedience to an objectively er- 
roneous command. This is not always 
done. A secret-cabinet policy may often 
be a well-intentioned means of acquiring 
such objective counsel, but it is not al- 
ways effective. In religious life, on final 
analysis, there can be no real demo- 
cratization of obedience, as will later 
be shown. But there can be objective 
and clearly determined methods of pro- 
cedure for achieving the counsel and 
information needed for decision. Un- 
fortunately this is not always the case. 
Again I insist, mostly for the benefit of 
the hostile critic of religious obedience: 
those in religious life realize that reli- 
gious obedience is not the obedience of 
children. It does not presuppose chil- 
dren, but mature adults. And only in 
the measure that it can legitimately 
presuppose this can it be at all true 
to its Own proper nature. 

Again, religious obedience is no mere 
“regulation of traffic.” Certainly where 
men live together in a community there 
must be order. That there be order, 
the power to command must be present. 
Not everyone can do as he pleases, and 
moreover, not everyone can discover for 
himself just what is required by the 
total whole. Command, however, im- 
plies obedience. When obedience is con- 
ceived merely as a rational or rationally 
prescribed function of order for the life 
of a community and for the coordina- 
tion of its organs and activities toward 
a common goal, then perhaps the pat- 
tern has been discovered which can in- 
telligently explain civic and national 
obedience. 

In this concept, however, the pecu- 
liar nature of religious obedience has 
not been grasped, even though it can- 
not be denied that in religious life this 
aspect of obedience is also present, and 
necessarily so. Religious obedience is no 
rational and inevitable regulation of 
trafic, by which every sensible person 
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submits himself to the traffic policeman, 
and in which a coordinating agency 
takes care that everything moves with- 
out friction toward the common good. 
At times attempts have been made to 
explain religious obedience in _ this 
merely rational fashion. But this ex- 
planation is too easy and cannot reach 
the real roots and depths of religious 
obedience. And yet the obedience en- 
tailed in the rational regulation of 
trafic and of the sensible coordination 
of work in a common effort is part of 
religious obedience, though it is not the 
most characteristic nor the most pro- 
found element of the evangelical coun- 
sel. For the daily functioning of obe- 
dience in religious life it ought to be 
noted that this element of obedience is 
present; yes, that it is almost identical 
with the superficial tasks of quotidian 
obedience. For day-to-day life, therefore, 
a certain de-mystification of obedience 
should quietly take place, perhaps to a 
greater extent than is now permitted 
in some parts. In the many small details 
of daily life, obedience is in reality 
nothing else than a rational method by 
which rational beings live together. 

Therefore, the superior should not try 
to give the impression that he stands 
under the immediate inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, but should be courageous 
enough to seek approval for his com- 
mands by giving reasons for them. It is 
incomprehensible how such an approach 
to mature and much-loved brothers or 
sisters in the Lord should be a threat 
to the authority of the superior, who, 
according to the command of Christ, 
should see in the authority of his office 
only the greater obligation to serve. 
This does not mean that there should 
be long debates and discussions over 
every small decree of a superior. That 
was the folly of the Parliaments in the 
past. This would be irrational and 
childish (although unfortunately it does 
occur). The problem can be met and 
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overcome by an appeal to higher asceti- 
cal motives. Without irritating himself 
or others, the subject should calmly and 
maturely consider the many unavoid- 
able regulations of daily life in a reli- 
gious community for what they really 
are: inevitable burdens of earthly life 
which weigh upon people in the world 
just as much as they do on people in 
religious life. Much irritation among 
religious persons caused by details of 
common life flows solely from imma- 
turity which does not comprehend that 
a person does not prove his independ- 
ence and personal integrity by rebelling 
against communal rules and regula- 
tions. And yet it still remains true: reli- 
gious obedience, according to its own 
proper nature, is more than a merely 
rational regulation of traffic. 

There is a third consideration which 
must guard religious obedience from 
misconception and excess. It is not true, 
even in religious communities, that all 
initiative should take its rise from su- 
periors. Nor should we be too quick 
to consider this statement a mere plati- 
tude. To comprehend it really, we must 
make use of metaphysics, a metaphysics 
which consists in pondering’ with 
wonder on the commonplace and the 
obvious and then drawing some con- 
clusions. Human authority (even when 
exercised in God’s name) must not be 
conceived as adequately and exclusively 
competent to monopolize all initiative, 
all effort and all personal decision. Nor 
does it imply that subjects are called 
to initiative and decision only when 
authority gives the signal. 


One frequently gets the impression, 
both in religious orders and in the 
Church in general, that initiative, ac- 
tion, militancy, and the like, are indeed 
considered necessary and desirable in 
subjects, but only on condition that the 
go-ahead is given “from above,” and 
only in the direction which has already 
been unequivocally and authoritatively 
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determined by superiors. Unconsciously 
and spontaneously a tendency is vigor- 
ously at work to make the subject feel 
that he is so built into his order or the 
Church that only the total structure 
through its hierarchy is capable of ini- 
tiative; that opinion or enterprise find 
their legitimacy only in express, or 
at least tacit, approval from authority. 

Unless we wish to absolutize the 
community, the principle of subsidi- 
arity has application not only between 
smaller and larger societies, but also 
between individuals and their communi- 
ties as well. Yet there can be no subordi- 
nation of the individual to a community 
and to the authority representing it, if 
it tries to make the individual an ex- 
clusively dependent function of the 
community and its authority. We need 
only put the question in all simplicity: 
may one propose a wish to a superior, 
or, with due modesty, propose an al- 
ternative policy? Everyone will answer: 
“Obviously, yes.” Hence it is unneces- 
sary first to ask the superior whether 
he wants the request to be presented 
or the alternative proposed. Yet this 
request, this alternative suggestion is 
also initiative, in which one must take 
the responsibility of deciding whether 
it is to be presented or not. For even 
when with all obedience and modesty 
the decision is left to the superior, the 
suggestion alters the situation of the 
superior in making his decision. It 
broadens or narrows the field of choice. 
Indeed even when the subject shows 
the greatest discretion, the superior is 
“influenced,” whether he likes it or not, 
whether or not he would have followed 
the suggestion on his own. 


There is no autarchic human au- 
thority which is pure activity and in 
no way passivity. To command abso- 
lutely is proper only to the Creator, who 
is not faced with opposing structures 
and unavoidable initiatives, because He 
Himself in the strict sense makes every- 
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thing out of nothing. All other author- 
ity, even in the Church and in religious 
orders, is not the only determining in- 
itiative but is one force in an immense 
network of forces, active and passive, re- 
ceiving and giving. Authority has and 
should have the function of directing, 
coordinating, overseeing, and planning 
the whole interplay of human initia- 
tives. It is not, to speak strictly, even 
in the ideal order, so representative ol 
God that it alone is the autarchic plan- 
ner and designer of all human activity. 
This would be the hybris of a totali- 
tarian system which cannot exist, and, 
more significantly, should not exist. 

Even in religious orders, therefore, in 
practice authority needs, calls for, and 
puts to use the initiative of subjects. 
Even in the abstract, there can be no 
absolute ruler and director of it. In- 
dependently of authority there exist 
initial sparkings of forces which cannot 
be controlled by authority. Because this 
is so and cannot be otherwise, it also 
should be so. That is to say, in no com- 
munity or society, not even the Church 
or religious orders, may authority act 
as if all good initiatives originated from 
it, so that every execution of plan, 
command, and wish originated in au- 
thority alone. Even the most laudable 
initiatives of the Holy See often are 
only the reaction to an action which 
originated elsewhere, and this is im- 
portant. The same is true in the case 
of authorities of religious orders. Sub- 
jects are not mere receivers of com- 
mands, because that is simply impossible. 
The aim of obedience is not to make 
merely passive subjects. This is not even 
an “asymptotic” ideal, but a chimera 
and the usurpation of the creative 
power reserved to God alone, which He 
can delegate to no one. Only God has 
“all the threads in His hand,” and He 
has empowered no one to act in His 
fashion. 


Consequently the superior cannot be 
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a god in the fulfillment of his office. 
Not to prevent his subjects from as 
suming initiative is not enough for a 
superior. He must positively count on 
it, invite it; he must not be irked by it. 
He must, to a certain degree, recognize 
himself also as only one of the wheels in 
a heavenly mechanism whose ultimate 
and comprehensive significance is di 
rected by one only, by God and no one 
else. The superior always remains some- 
thing moved. In an ultimate sense, he 
does not know exactly to what end 
evolution is moving. In spite of all the 
authority given him, and in spite of 
all the supervision he is charged with, 
he acts in trust and ventures. into the 
unknown. He too never knows exactly 
what he is doing or starting when he 
commands or refrains from doing so. 

He must remember that authority is 
one, but not the only, source for heaven- 
ly impulse, direction, and stimulation. 
He must realize that God never took on 
the obligation first to advise the authori- 
ties selected and authorized by Himself 
about God’s own activity in the Church 
for the salvation of souls and the pro- 
gress of history. The superior has no 
exclusive vision of the divine will with 
the mission to pass it on to his subjects. 
There is no God-given warrant for such 
a process of communication. Rather the 
superior must also be an obedient man, 
a hearer. The formal correctness and 
juridical validity of his commands does 
not guarantee that they are likewise 
ontologically guaranteed. If the subject 
must obey in order not to be disobe- 
dient before God, this fact is no proof 
that the command given was the com- 
mand which, according to God's antece- 
dent will, should have been given. It 
can be the product of a permitted fault 
in the superior. It can proceed from 
dead traditionalism, from human limi- 
tations, from routine, from a_ short- 
sighted system of uniformism, from a 
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lack of imagination, and from many 
other factors. 

There is in the world a plurality of 
forces which can in no way be hier- 
archically subject to authority—though 
such forces cannot contradict authority 
as far as the latter succeeds in bringing 
them within the field of direction and 
command. This latter task, as has been 
said, can and should be only partially 
achieved. Hence the subject in religious 
life has no right simply to take refuge 
behind obedience, as if he could thus 
be free from a responsibility which he 
himself must bear, the responsible di- 
rection of his own personal initiative. 
We often hear apologies of obedience 
which praise this supposed advantage. 
It does not exist. At least not in the 
sense that the religious can thereby es- 
cape from the burden of personal re- 
sponsibility. He himself chooses obedi- 
ence; otherwise he would not be in 
religious life. He must then answer for 
the consequences of his choice. 

The received command is a synthesis 
of elements. One is the superior’s per- 
sonal and original activity, the other 
is the external condition for that ac- 
tivity. This condition is constituted 
by the subject himself: his mode of 
being and action, his capacities and in- 
capacities (perhaps culpable), his ap- 
proach and attitude to the superior. 
This conditioning is prior to the com- 
mand and makes the subject co-respon- 
sible for the command itself. Certainly 
the religious can often say to his own 
consolation that the superior has to 
answer for this or that decision and not 
the subject. But the extent of this con- 
solation is not great. Taken as a whole, 
the religious cannot escape the respon- 
sibility for his own life, down to its 
last details. He simply hears in the com- 
mand the echo of his own character and 
activity. There does not exist in this 
world a control-center of action from 
whose uninfluenced motion all else in 
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existence originates. A human being 
cannot relinquish his personality to a 
representative, not even in religious life. 
That is in no way the purpose of obe- 
dience. 


TRUE OBEDIENCE 


To provide a positive definition of 
religious obedience is by no means a 
simple matter. We could immediately 
and without further examination main- 
tain that religious obedience is an 
abidingly vibrant obedience to God and 
the fulfillment of the Divine Will. But 
if we were to do that, we would have 
to determine how it is possible to know 
in what sense it can be said that that 
which is commanded is the will of God. 
For the fact remains that there can be 
commands which the subject must obey, 
provided that the things commanded 
be not sinful, but which in the objective 
order, are wrong, and which, in given 
circumstances, have been commanded 
with real culpability on the part of the 
superior. In cases of this kind it is no 
simple task to say why and in what 
sense the fulfillment of such a com- 
mand could be the will of God. Nor 
should we over-simplify the matter by 
praising without qualification the “holo- 
caust” and “renunciation” which obedi- 
ence entails. For it is obvious that pure 
subjection to the will of another who 
is not God has no value as such in the 
realm of morality. In itself, pure de- 
pendence of self on the will of another 
is amoral, not to say even immoral, un- 
less some further element be added to it. 


We might add that if religious obedi- 
ence is subordination of one’s own will 
and decisions to those of another who 
holds the place of God and is the in- 
terpreter of the Divine Will, we must 
at least determine how we are to know 
how this other person received the di- 
vine commission to be the expositor of 
the will of God. This question is a 
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difficult one; even more so than that of 
poverty and of the evangelical counsel 
to renounce the blessings of conjugal 
love. For these two evangelical coun- 
sels are recommended directly in the 
words of Holy Scripture and by Our 
Lord Himself. As far as these two coun- 
sels are concerned, it is always possible 
to fall back on this recommendation, 
even when we do not succeed in achiev- 
ing a_ crystal-clear understanding of 
their inner meaning. In this matter it 
can be said that the religious is walk- 
ing in the way of the Gospel. And to 
him who has set out on this path in un- 
questioning surrender, the meaning of 
these counsels will be more and more 
fully revealed. He can always say that 
he is imitating Christ. And hence he 
needs no further argument over and 
above the fact that the distiple does 
not wish to be above his master, and 
that love understands what 
nizes as a 


it recog- 
fundamental characteristic 
in the beloved Lord. 

Concerning obedience, however, the 
problem is not as simple as all that. 
As a matter of fact, we see that in the 
days of the early Church, in which a 
continuous procession of ascetics and 
virgins was already a fact, there was as 
yet no mention of religious obedience. 
Nor can any direct affirmation of this 
concept be found in the pages of the 
Gospels. The early ascetics lived the life 
of solitaries, and so there was no stimu- 
lus to the evocation of a notion of obe- 
dience. And even for a long time after- 
wards, obedience was not praised as a 
third vow. The religious accepted a 
celibate or monastic life in any form, 
and obliged himself to remain in a def- 
inite community which lived such a 
mode of life. It is clear that we will 
have to proceed carefully if we are to 
specify the content and arguments for 
religious obedience. 


Before we proceed in the question of 
the meaning of obedience precisely as 
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it exists in a religious community, we 
must be clearly warned against another 
simplification which superficially gives 
a quick and easy solution to these ques- 
tions. We cannot simply refer to the 
example of Christ. Beyond a doubt He 
was obedient. Obedience to His Father, 
according to His explanation, was the 
form, the driving power and the content 
of His life. We must by all means imi- 
tate Christ. But this is precisely the 
question: how do we know that in sub- 
ordination of self to human authority 
we exercise the deepest obedience to 
God? Christ did not do it. Certainly the 
Apostle knows that there are human au- 
thorities which in some fashion take 
the place of God as far as we are con- 
cerned, and whose decrees ought to ap- 
pear to us as the will of God. But Paul 
is speaking of the authorities which are 
not freely chosen nor created by us, but 
exist prior to us and prior to our will, 
namely parents, masters, and the civil 
governors. Can we extend and complete 
this Divine Will imposed on us by sub- 
ordinating ourselves to new régimes ot 
our making? If we answer that religious 
superiors have ecclesiastical 
because they are 


authority 
appointed by the 
Church, this reply alone does not lead 
us to any clear-cut doctrine. Subordina- 
tion to the authority of religious su- 
periors is not imposed on men by the 
Church without their own free and de- 
liberate consent as implied by the vows. 
Hence the question remains: why is it 
meritorious to submit to the authority 
of another, when it has not been im- 
posed on us by God Himself? Should 
we not safeguard the freedom that God 
has entrusted to us as much as our 
function of personal responsibility, 


since, as we have already said, an 


absolute surrender of innate responsible 
freedom is in no way possible or rea- 
sonable? 


Hence the argument from the Gospel 
in favor of religious obedience is not so 
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simple, nor can it be proved imme- 
diately or without further examination. 
Our problem could be expressed suc- 
cinctly in the following question: is re- 
ligious obedience a concrete prolonga- 
tion of obedience to the will of God, 
either in general, as it finds expression 
in the commandments of God, or in 
particular as it is manifested in God's 
direction, inspiration and providential 
disposition of the lives of men? 
Religious obedience should by no 
means be considered primarily as obedi- 
ence to individual commands, nor is it 
even the abstract notion of a general 
readiness to fulfill such commands. 
Primarily it is the permanent binding 
of oneself to a definite mode of life— 
to life with God within the framework 
of the Church. It involves the exclusive 
dedication of one’s energies to those 
things which are the concern of the 
Lord and to what is pleasing to Him. 
We accept as a form of life the expecta- 


tion of God’s coming Kingdom of grace 
from on high. Obedience is concerned 
with the sacrifice and renunciation of 


the world’s most precious goods; the re- 
nunciation of the right to erect a little 
world of our own as a field of freedom 
through the acquisition of wealth; the 
renunciation of the right to one’s own 
hearth and the felt security to be found 
in the intimate love of another person 
through the conjugal bond. It is con- 
cerned with prayer, and with the testi- 
mony to God's grace which is to be 
found in what is commonly known as 
the care of souls and the apostolate. 
Here we need make no further descrip- 
tion or argument for this life based on 
the evangelical counsels. Obedience is a 
permanent life-form giving man a God- 
ward orientation. Such orientation is 
ecclesiological because by it the reli- 
gious reveals the peculiar essence of the 
Church. 

It is the manifestation of God’s other- 


worldly grace beyond the reach of 
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earthly merit, to be accepted by faith 
alone in spite of all human impotence. 
In this manifestation the Church 
achieves her existential visibility and 
becomes historically tangible through 
doctrine and sacrament. This is the life 
to which the religious immediately and 
primarily pledges himself. His obedi- 
ence, with reference to the individual 
commands which a superior may enjoin, 
is specified by this life-form giving it 
its definite religious significance. Other- 
wise there would be no sense to vowed 
obedience. It would not be a religious 
matter at all. It would rather be per- 
versity to praise this kind of obedience 
in any other field of life; for instance, 
if one were to vow obedience for the 
better functioning of a center of chemi- 
cal research in which one is employed 
as a research collaborator. If we sup- 
pose that a permanent vowed obligation 
to a religious life is of positive value 
in the moral order (and this is presup- 
posed here), and if we further assume 
that it is proper and reasonable, though 
not necessary, to lead such a life in a 
community, then it follows that obedi- 
ence to the directors of this community 
is justified and meaningful in the con- 
crete pursuit of this permanent way of 


life. 


Hence we are not trying to canonize 
an abstract notion of obedience as the 
execution of another’s will as such. Such 
abstract obedience is due to God alone 
permitting no transfer to another. Be- 
yond this case we cannot obey purely 
for the sake of obeying or of not doing 
our own will and determination. Some- 
thing like this, considered abstractly in 
itself, would have no positive signifi- 
cance in the realm of morality. It would 
be downright absurd and perverse. The 
fact that this sort of thing would be 
“dificult” and “a perfect holocaust,” 
hard and troublesome for him who is 
obedient at all times and in all things, 
can scarcely be itself an argument for 
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the meaningfulness of obedience. The 
implied presupposition of this argu- 
ment, namely that the more difficult 
and repugnant thing is always better 
and more pleasing to God, just because 
it is a renunciation difficult for man, 
cannot be the legitimate starting point 
of discussion. 

Our concept of obedience alsq_ ex- 
plains why religious obedience has its 
place exclusively in a religious society 
approved and sanctioned by the Church. 
The content of obedience must be 
guaranteed, if such obedience is to pos- 
sess moral value. It is not enough that 
commands be morally indifferent. They 
must be morally good in their total 
context. The totality must represent 
for the Church and to the world the 
content of the evangelical counsels. One 
can vow only that which is better. 
Thus one cannot vow directly and as 
an end in itself to do something which 
under certain circumstances (even if 
not sinful) is less prudent, less good, 
less significant. Whence it immediately 
follows that the proper and essential 
object of religious obedience is an abid- 
ing way of life according to the evan- 
gelical counsels. For in accord with the 
teaching of the Church this is certainly 
the better thing, but in what this su- 
periority consists will not be further ex- 
plained here. Obedience is not at all to 
be conceived as the “heroic” (or almost 
foolhardy) concession of a carte blanche 
to a superior, so that the religious 
simply does not do his own will, either 
because this is always pleasing and 
hence its renunciation especially difh- 
cult, or because it is fraught with danger 
and hence to be avoided. Thus it is that 
obedience is always specified with ref- 
erence to the constitutions of the given 
Order, and the superior can only com- 
mand within the framework determined 
by the constitutions. 


The real essence of obedience is missed 
if it is only the particular command of 
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the superior that is considered, and then 
only in terms of the abstract formula: 
I declare myself ready to execute the 
command of another, if this command 
be not evidently immoral, This is not 
the case. Obedience is the acceptance of 
a common mode of religious life in imi- 
tation of Christ according to a constitu- 
tion, which the Church has acknowledged 
to be a true and practical expression of 
a divinely oriented existence. By virtue 
of this acceptance and obligation the 
vow explicitly or implicitly includes the 
carrying out of the just commands of 
the authority necessary in any society, 
when they are directed to the concrete 
realization of the life-form of religious 
commitments “according to the constitu- 
tions.” Such realizations cannot be de- 
termined a priori once and for all. 

Whoever, therefore, is critical of the 
notion of religious obedience, is really 
attacking the wisdom of the life of the 
counsels in the Church. He is attack- 
ing, moreover, the wisdom of a life 
that is not primarily concerned with 
the tangible realizations of worldly ob- 
jectives, but which through faith makes 
the expectation of hidden grace the 
ground of existence, and translates this 
faith into act. Without such an act, 
faith itself would be meaningless. This 
act is representative of the Church and 
bears the Church’s witness to the world. 
If this mode of existence is to have 
meaning, then it must inspire a willing- 
ness to carry out in any given instance 
the concrete actions, undertakings and 
renunciations, which in the judgment 
of competent authority are deemed 
necessary for the concrete realization of 
this way of life. 

This is why obedience is connected 
with the teaching and example of Christ 
who was obedient even to the death of 
the cross. Whoever enters into a reli- 
gious community, whoever perpetually 
and irrevocably makes this way of life 
his own, chooses for himself an unfore- 
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seeable destiny. For the consequences of 
such an election and dedication to the 
community and its rationale of action 
cannot be foreseen in detail. And these 
consequences can be difficult and pain- 
ful. But this gamble (considered in its 
formal structure) is involved in every 
human obligation, whereby another per- 
son with his own proper will becomes 
an inseparable part of one’s own life. 
We find it in marriage, acceptance of 
the duties of citizenship, the responsi- 
bility of office, and so forth. Hence if 
the religious community and its basic 
ideals are justified and meaningful 
(which in our case we legitimately as- 
sume to be true), so too is the obliga- 
tion toward all its consequences which 
cannot be seen in advance. A human 
mode of life which consists in the free 
subordination to something higher than 
itself cannot exist without this element 
of risk. And without such a surrender 
the individual will remain in his own 
egotism behind the defenses of his own 
existential anxiety, which is the surest 
way to destruction. But the man who 
gives himself to what is higher and 
nobler, who takes the gamble, knows 
that he is only doing what Christ 
Himself did in His obedience. 


Under this aspect, that which in a 
given instance is irrational and inde- 
fensible but actually unavoidable really 
becomes the will of the Father. In this 


way the cross of Christ, a crime of the 
Jews and the pagans, “had” to be; it 
was the will of the Father who had 
planned it, even though it came about 
only as the result of the shortsightedness 
and guilt of men. The permanent ded- 
ication to the ideal of the counsels in 
imitation of Christ, who was poor and 
self-denying, the crucified legate of God, 
consecrated to prayer and atonement, 
is lived all but exclusively in a com- 
munity professing the same ideal. Hence 
the obedience which it entails must be 
regarded as the will of God, even if 
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a particular command appears to be 
senseless (just as death, failure and the 
other tragic circumstances of human ex- 
istence appear), provided of course that 
what is commanded is not immoral in 
itself. Religious obedience is thus a real 
participation in the cross of Christ. Nor 
should one protest that the irrationality 
of a mistaken command frees the subject 
from his contract, and cannot be con- 
sidered as a share in Christ’s mission. 
We must realize that religious obedi- 
ence is more than a rationally accepted 
agreement governing “traffic-arrange- 
ments” in a common enterprise. This, 
of course, is included, for life in any 
community demands obedience, though 
in our case community life is directed 
to God. 


In any other society, in the event 
of an unwise command, obedience 
would be justified only by the rational 
insight that such unavoidable eventual- 
ities must also be reckoned with in the 
original bargain. Otherwise, obedience, 
which is always to some degree neces- 
sary, would end, for it would be left to 
the discretion of the subject to obey. 
But in religion the imitation of Christ 
is practiced. There the cross of Christ 
is considered not merely as something 
inevitable, or as the misfortune of life, 
by and large to be evaded, but rather 
as the embodiment of grace and its 
acceptance through faith, as something 
which “must” be, “so that the scriptures 
might be fulfilled,” since only “thus” can 
one enter into one’s glory. There the 
command, judged unwise according to 
its immediate historical context, will be 
seen as something which in the frame- 
work of religious life is worthwhile, 
even desirable. This of course does 
not justify the superior in issuing such 
a command. Yet such an order can be 
understood in the same way as the saints 
in their imitation of Christ understood 
failure, shame, the shattering of cher- 
ished plans, martyrdom, and thousands 
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of other unjustifiable contingencies. 
They secretly longed for them as the 
embodiment of their faith in God's 
grace now reaching its perfection. 

It might here be in place to recognize 
that morality and spontaneous moral 
judgment have a greater function than 
is ordinarily supposed. The command 
of a superior may be objectively sinful, 
and if recognized as such by the inferior 
it should not be put into execution. 
Everyone will agree that a superior, 
even with the best intentions, can issue 
an order which is objectively wrong. 
If one does not consider as sins only 
those things which are expressly labeled 
as such in confessional manuals, then 
it will be hard to deny that that which 
is materially false can also very often 
be objectively immoral. What is more, 
it is not easy to explain why this is not 
generally so. 


Perhaps a fictitious example may be of 
help. A higher superior instructs the 


principal of a boarding school that he 
must under all circumstances make the 
boys go to confession once a week. Let 
us suppose that the subordinate, in this 
case the principal, clearly realizes what 
the superior in his idealistic remoteness 
cannot comprehend, that such a demand 
will eventually prove very harmful to 
the spiritual life of his charges. Ques- 
tion: have we here merely an inept 
pedagogical practice, which must be 
“carried out” because commanded, or 
have we in fact an innocent but un- 
justified demand which, since it is ac- 
tually a serious threat to the genuine 
spiritual development of these youths, 
should not be carried out by the sub- 
ordinate? The very ineptness of the 
practice offends against moral princi- 
ples. Must the subject now declare that 
he cannot square it with his conscience, 
and ask to be relieved of his office? 
Reading the older moralists one gets 
the impression that they were more con- 
cerned with such cases than we are 
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moral, or has the principle “an order 
is an order” gained foothold even in 
such holy quarters as religious com- 
munities? Do we avoid talking about 
such possibilities out of fear of evils 
produced by the conscientious objector, 
and so act as if something of this kind 
practically never occurs? But is not the 
consequent evil caused to conscience 
greater than the utility of a frictionless 
functioning of external government re- 
quiring of subjects a literal obedience 
to commands? Even the subject has the 
duty in conscience of examining the 
moral admissibility of what has been 
commanded. The just “presumption” 
that the command of a superior is not 
only subjectively but also objectively 
morally unobjectionable does not con- 
stitute a simple dispensation from the 
essential obligation of every man to 
attain to moral certitude in regard to 
the free action he is about to perform. 
This action is no less his own, and no 
less one for which he will be responsi- 
ble, just because it is commanded. 

As a religious grows older he asks 
himself with a deep and secret anxiety 
whether he has done anything in his 
life which can stand judgment in God's 
sight. Nothing of course can so stand, 
except what He has given out of pure 
mercy. What is worthy of God comes 
from God’s grace alone. For this very 
reason what one does is not indifferent. 
There is an absolute difference between 
man’s potentialities when God's grace 
is accepted and when it is rejected. God 
has told us, and He is greater than the 
human heart, that there are deeds of 
selfless devotion, obedience to God's 
holy will and self-forgetting dedication. 
Yet we always discover in ourselves, 
if we are not stupid, naive or conceited, 
things which always make us afraid that 
there is nothing in us but open or dis- 
guised egotism. Are we sure that God's 
grace was ever operative in us? Such an 
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event should have been life-transform- 
ing. Yet was there ever a moment when 
we did not seek ourselves, when success 
was not the fruit of egotism, when our 
love of God was not anxiety, when 
patient prudence was not really faint- 
heartedness? The divine achievement of 
miraculous cleansing takes place in dif- 
ferent ways, giving us the right to hope 
that not everything in our life was open 
or covert self-seeking. Nor need painful 
anxiety about it be another manifesta- 
tion of self-seeking or secret self-justifica- 
tion before God. Whoever is so concerned 
has made his life essentially simple and 
easy. We act on our own but the last 
and most important deed will be effected 
in us by God Himself operating through 
the bitterness of life itself. ‘The individ- 
ual can always do one thing at least. 
He can give himself over to something 
greater than himself. He can also see 
to it that this greater Reality be more 
than an ideal or a theory, which on 
final analysis is under his own control. 
The individual can strive to make 
this nobler Reality actual. This Reality 
must make demands on us, when we 
do not desire to be constrained; must 
act even when we do not wish it; must 
cause us suffering when we ourselves 
would rather avoid it. This happens 
when the greater Reality to which we 
dedicate ourselves becomes a tangible 
force of incomprehensible greatness, 
whose word of command is directed 
towards us—and we obey. This means 
to obey silently, and in the true sense, 
unquestioningly; to submit to a de- 
mand we have not ourselves invented. 


When this happens we have too 
little time and too little interest to 
defend or develop our personal integrity. 
We might even be so fortunate as to be- 
come a true person, who exists in so 
far as he forgets and sacrifices self, in 
so far as he obeys. But we must remem- 
ber that life’s good fortune is God's 
grace. In order to become obedient, 
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and in transcendence lose ourselves— 
the only way of ever really finding our- 
selves—we must perhaps see nothing at 
all extraordinary in obedience, hardly 
ever think of it directly. We should 
rather think of the Reality which we 
serve as a matter of course. That Being 
is worthy of all love and service, be- 
cause ultimately it is no mere cause, 
but The Person: God. Perhaps the truly 
obedient man is simply the lover, for 
whom the sacrifice of self-surrender is 
sweet and a blessed delight. Perhaps 
we should not speak so much of obedi- 
ence, for it is already threatened when 
we praise or defend it. Either tactic is 
only meaningful as an encouragement 
for the young in order to strengthen 
their wills to embrace in silence a mat- 
ter-of-course service of God in the 
Church through a life of prayer and 
witness. They must learn that this is 
meaningful even though the heart shud- 
ders and the wisdom of this world 
panics at the thought of losing self 
in the loss of freedom. 


As for the ultimate obedience, which 
demands and silently takes everything, 
it will be exacted by God alone. It is 
the command to die the death which 
overshadows every minute of our life, 
and more and more detaches us from 
ourselves. This command, to move on 
and to leave all, to allow ourselves 
in faith to be absorbed in the great 
silence of God, no longer to resist 
the all-embracing nameless destiny 
which rules over us—this command 
comes to all men. The question, whether 
man obediently accepts it, is decisive for 
time and eternity. The whole of reli- 
gious life grounded in obedience is 
nothing more than a rehearsal, a prac- 
tical anticipaton of this situation, which 
more and more envelopes human ex- 
istence. For the religious it is the par- 
ticipation in the death of Christ and 
the life concealed in Him. 

Translated by Erwin W. GEISSMAN 





CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 
AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


Synopsis 


"Daa satrap BRITISH philosophy re- 
pudiates allegiance to a “school,” 
but certain traits seem characteristic 
of it. It sees the task of philosophy as 
“analysis,” i.e., as clarification, rather 
than as the attaining of new knowledge. 
It marks itself off from Logical Posi- 
tivism, in that it does not restrict the 
claim to be meaningful to the factual 
and verifiable statements of science, 
history, and common-sense nor write 
off ethical, aesthetic, and theological 
propositions as nonsense. (But though 
it concedes meaningfulness to these lat- 
ter classes, it is questionable whether it 
concedes to them the capacity of being 
true.) 
In considering the relation of con- 
temporary philosophy to Christian faith, 
two standpoints are possible. (1) One 
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may examine the statements of Chris- 
tian faith or theology from the point 
of view of contemporary philosophy. 
The debate has hitherto been con- 
ducted, both by Christians and others, 
mainly from this standpoint. From this 
point of view a main question concerns 
the validity (in respect both of mean- 
ing and of truth) of theological prop- 
ositions. Or (2) one may attempt to 
see contemporary philosophy in the 
light of Christian faith. An attempt at 
this is made in the paper. From this 
point of view a main question is whether 
the demand for clarity, in the form in 
which contemporary philosophy makes 
it, is not contrary to a belief in mystery 
which Christianity must hold. 


Philosophy on a theological basis is 
an alternative to the existing contem- 
porary philosophy. 

In writing this paper I have drawn 
largely on Chapter 1 of my book Mystery 
and Philosophy (London: SCM Press, 
1957). 


l. Historical 


A great change has come over British 
academic philosophy in the last forty 
years. Up to the first World War, British 
universities were still dominated by the 
idealist philosophy of T. H. Green, 
F. H. Bradley, B. Bosanquet, the Cairds, 
etc. This dominant position has now 
been taken over by a different philoso- 
phy which originated largely in Cam- 
bridge, but has now its chief centre in 
Oxford and has spread rapidly among 
universities in many parts of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian world, though 
as far as I know not yet much outside 
these areas. 
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Professor B. Blanshard' has brought 
the features of the new philosophical 
scene into relief by contrasting the Ox- 
ford philosophy of the 1950’s with that 
which he remembers of the Oxford of 
the period after 1913 when he studied 
there, and Mr. J. O. Urmson has writ- 
ten a brilliant and authoritative account 
of the development of the new move- 
ment between the two World Wars.” 

The movement has historical roots in 
the tradition of British Empiricism. 
Hume is an important figure in its 
ancestry. Bertrand Russell and G. E. 
Moore, both of Cambridge, broke away 
from the prevailing idealism (to which 
both had been originally attached) in 
the last years of the nineteenth century 
and the early years of the twentieth, 
and the new movement is very largely 
derived from them, with additional in- 
fluences from the Viennese Logical Pos- 
itivists 


(whose philosophy was intro- 


duced to English readers by A. J. Ayer 


in 1936), and an original genius, L. 
Wittgenstein. Among its representatives 
in England are J. Wisdom of Cam- 
bridge? G. Ryle,* J. L. Austin, Stuart 
Hampshire,® P. F. Strawson,® D. L. Pears, 
G. J]. Warnock,? G. A. Paul, R. M. 
Hare,® T. D. Weldon® and P. H. Nowell 
Smith’? of Oxford." 





1 B. Blanshard, a lecture The Philosophy of 
Analysis, Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1952. 

2 Philosophical Analysis, its Development be- 
tween the two World Wars, Oxford, 1956. 

8 His writings are collected in two volumes, 
Other Minds and Philosophy and Psychoanaly- 
sis, Blackwell, Oxford (1952 and 1953). 

4 The Concept of Mind, London, 1949. Dtlem- 
mas, Cambridge, 1954. 

5 Spinoza. Pelican, 1951. 

6 Introduction to Logical Theory, 1952. 

7 Berkeley. Pelican, 1953. 

8 The Language of Morals, Oxford, 1952. 

® States and Morals, 1946. The Vocabulary of 
Politics, Pelican, 19583. 

10 Ethics, Pelican, 1954. 

11 Further examples of the writings of many of 
the authors named will be found in the two 
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2. Characteristics: Repudiation 
of Allegiance to a School 


What is this philosophy? What are 
the tenets which its representatives hold 
in common? This is not a question which 
contemporary philosophers themselves 
would regard as legitimate, because they 
do not regard themselves as belonging 
to a school or as subscribing to any com- 
mon tenets. “There is no official doc- 
trine of modern philosophy. Modern 
philosophy is a common pursuit of il- 
lumination in certain fields.”?* “I sug- 
gest that what is new and genuinely 
original in contemporary philosophy, or 
in the best of it, is just the fact that it 
offers not yet another new method or 
system.”18 Whatever it may look like 
to an outsider, contemporary philoso- 
phers themselves regard themselves as 
pursuing not a certain kind of philoso- 
phy, but philosophy. They are more 
conscious of the differences which divide 
them from one another than of common 
characteristics. If there is any delimita- 
tion which they could accept, it would 
perhaps be the characteristic of being 
contemporary. Thus a volume of essays 
by some of the younger contemporary 
philosophers bears the title Revolution 
in Philosophy. This implies a clear con- 
sciousness of distinction between this 
philosophy and phi!osophy as it has been 
pursued, or mis-pursued, in the past: 
but not a consciousness that there could 
be alternative methods which would be 
legitimate in the present. 

Nevertheless, my purpose in this paper 
is to do what contemporary philos- 
ophers themselves are reluctant to do, 
namely to identify in contemporary 
philosophy, if not common tenets, a 





volumes Logic and Language, ed. A. G. N. Flew, 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1951 and 1953. 

12 G. J. Warnock in a B.B.C. broadcast talk in 
1955. 

18 Stuart Ha.upshire, “Changing Methods in 
Philosophy,” Philosophy, April, 1951, p. 144. 
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common spirit, and to try to understand 
its significance as a whole. 


3. “Analysis” 


In spite of the reluctance to adopt a 
common label, sheer pressure of prac- 
tical convenience favored the introduc- 
tion of a title which should be a little 
more informative than “contemporary” 
is, and the name which has been most 
commonly accepted for the new move- 
ment is Philosophy of Analysis.’* 

Writers who have used this term have 
warned against treating it as more than 
a name.'® Nevertheless, it does seem to 
indicate correctly some of the common 
features of the new philosophy, and we 
may start by using it as a clue. 


Rejection of Metaphysics 


The name “Analysis” gives a clue es- 
pecially to some things the new philoso- 





14 Cf. the titles of the following works: Read- 
ings in Philosophical Analysis, ed. H. Feigl and 
W. Sellars, New York, 1949; Philosophical Analy- 
sis, ed. Max Black, Ithaca, New York, 1960; 
Philosophical Analysis, its development between 
the two World Wars, ]. O. Urmson, Oxford, 
1956; The Philosophy of Analysis, lecture by B. 
Blanshard, Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1952; and of the periodical Analysis, which ap- 
peared first in 1932. 

15 Thus Professor Max Black wrote in the in- 
troduction to his Philosophical Analysis (1950) 
“Instead of trying, where so many have failed, 
to analyse analysis, I shall confine myself to 
some informal comments upon the work of 
Russell, Moore and Wittgenstein; these may 
serve to recall the complexity of the recent 
historical background and act as a deterrent 
against treating ‘Philosophical Analysis’ as a 
‘school’ having well-defined articles of associa- 
tion,” and Margaret Macdonald in her intro- 
duction to Philosophy and Analysis (1954) wrote 
that the phrase “philosophical analysis” was 
“introduced as a technical philosophical term 
for the work of Moore and Russell. It was later 
extended to that of Wittgenstein, and is now 
applied to the work of any philosopher which 
resembles, or shows the influence of, one of 
these models.” 
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phy is not. It rejects the notion that 
philosophy is to be thought of as a 
means of knowing which is parallel and 
additional to the empirical knowledge 
of the sciences, history, and common 
sense. E.g., that while science can dis- 
cover truths about the world of the 
senses, philosophy can discover truths 
about a supersensible world. Or that, 
while science is concerned with the ex- 
planation of particular happenings 
within the natural universe, the expla- 
nation of the universe as a whole is 
something which falls outside the scope 
of science and in that of philosophy."* 
In these and similar conceptions philos- 
ophy is thought of as though it were a 
sort of super-science, pursuing truth and 
attaining knowledge im the same way as 
the sciences do, but somehow freed from 
the limitation of a science, in not be- 
ing confined to a special field, or in not 
being subject to empirical tests. 

The conception of Analysis involves 
a fundamentally different view of philos- 
ophy from this. According to it, the task 
of philosophy is not to inform, but to 
clarify; not to give new knowledge by 
means of some faculty of speculation 
or intuition, but to enable me to know 
in a new way what I knew already. An 
early statement (or foreshadowing) of 
this view was given by G. E. Moore in 





16 This is a view which G. E. Moore held in 
1910. See his Some Main Problems of Philoso- 
phy, pp. 1-2. “It seems to me that the most im- 
portant and interesting thing which philos- 
ophers have tried to do is no less than this; 
namely: To give a general description of the 
whole of the Universe, mentioning all the most 
important kinds of things which we know to be 
in it, considering how far it is likely that there 
are in it important kinds of things which we 
do not absolutely know to be in it, and also 
considering the most important ways in which 
these various kinds of things are related to one 
another. I will call all this for short, ‘Giving a 
general description of the whole Universe,’ 
and hence will say that the first and most im- 
portant problem of philosophy is: To give a 
general description of the whole Universe.” 
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his famous paper “The Philosophy of 
Common Sense” which was published 
in 1925.37 

There are two senses in which we can 
be said to “understand what we mean.” 
In one sense, I understand what I mean 
by a sentence if I can use it correctly, 
though I may never have reflected philo- 
sophically. E.g. a competent scientist 
who uses the phrase: “the light causes 
a blackening of the photographic plate,” 
and a competent historian who writes: 
“the religious struggles culminating in 
the Thirty Years War had caused a 
widespread demand for religious tolera- 
tion,” certainly understand what they 
mean, without the need of a philosopher 
to tell them. And yet the philosophical 
anaylsis of the concept of cause, while 
not doing or undoing the work of the 
scientist or the historian, gives a new 
uncerstanding of what they were mean- 
ing all the time. 

Analysis, according to this view, is 
what philosophers in the past always 
have been doing, without realizing it, 
except in so far as their performance 
of their task has been distorted by their 
own misconceptions of what the task of 


philosophy is. 


5. Linguistic Analysis 


What does philosophy analyze? Moore 
says it analyzes Common Sense. But how 
do I get access to the datum which is 
to be analyzed? An older English tradi- 
tion would have said: by looking into 
my own mind and consulting my own 





17 In Philosophy, ed. 
Muirhead, Second Series. Moore writes: “I am 
not at all sceptical as to the truth of such prop- 
ositions as “The earth has existed for many 
years past, ‘Many human bodies have each 
lived for many years upon it,’ i.e. propositions 
which assert the existence of material things: 
on the contrary, I hold that we all know, 
with certainty, many such propositions to be 
true. But I am very sceptical as to what, in 
certain respects, the correct analysis of such 
propositions is,” p. 216. 


Contemporary B ritish 
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consciousness. Locke appeals to this 
datum in the following words: “I ask 
anyone, whether he be not invincibly 
conscious to liimself of a different per- 
ception when he looks on the sun by 
day, and thinks on it by night,”!* and 
the use of the term Common Sense still 
as it is used by Moore implies this pos- 
sibility of consulting an inward author- 
ity. But modern philosophers deny such 
access to an inward oracle. In their view 
my only access to a man’s meaning is 
through what he says, i.e., the datum of 
analysis is language, and this is what 
philosophy is concerned with. 


6. Logical Empiricism and Ordinary 
Language 


To think of philosophy as concerned 
with the meaning of words is not entirely 
an innovation. Socrates, who founded 
the tradition of European philosophy, 
devoted his inquiry to the search for 
definitions, asking such questions as: 
“What is virtue?” 
But he assumed that each word had a 
single true meaning, if one could dis- 
cover it, and that 


“What is justice?” 


the philosopher's 
business was to elucidate this, transcend- 
ing the varied and confused versions of 
it current among ordinary men. The 
modern analyst renounces this ideal. He 
sees it as his business to elucidate not 
“the true” meaning of words, but the 
meaning which language actually has in 
the mouths of those who use it. If com- 
mon usage fluctuates, let him trace the 
fluctuations; it is not his business to 
establish for a word’® a single unchang- 
ing meaning (which in fact in actual use 
it never has!) but to analyze the mean- 
ings which it has in actual use.*° 





18 Essay concerning Human 
Bk. IV, ch. ii. 

19 Actually 
cerned rather with the meanings of sentences 


Understanding. 
analytical philosophers are con- 
than of single words. This is another charac. 


teristic, which I mention only in passing. 
20 This empirical attitude is expressed in 
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Hence “ordinary language,” instead 
of being thought of as something im- 
perfect, which philosophy supersedes, 
remains as the datum which philosophy 
has to analyze.*! 


Land 


7. Therapeutic Clarification 


It would be wrong to think that this 
is necessarily a matter of trivial im- 
portance (though, as with other philos- 
ophies, it is possible to pursue it in a 
trivial spirit). Logical analysis has been 
compared”? to the task of the psycho- 
analyst. It is the work of revealing a 
man to himself. The gain to be derived 
from this may be thought of in terms 
of an increase in intellectual mastery. 
The tools are sharpened, and mistakes 
made in the past may be avoided in 
the future. Perhaps most contemporary 
philosophers tend to see it like this. But 
it can be seen differently. It may be 
part of the task of enabling a man to 
face and accept what it is that he be- 
lieves, from 


liberating him dogmas 


which he could no longer wholly accept, 
but which haunted him because he had 
not faced them.?% 


8. Philosophy of Analysis and 
Logical Positivism 


Contemporary philosophy is identified 


in the popular mind with 


“Logical 
Wittgenstein’s famous directive, “Don’t look 
“Don't 
otherwise you will fall 


for the meaning, look for the use.” 
look for the meaning”- 
under the influence of the old Socratic as- 
sumption that there is something which can 
be called the meaning of a word; “look for 
the use”—i.e. for the ways in which it is ac- 
tually used. 

21 Analysis of ordinary language is one of 
the directions which contemporary philosophy 
takes, and is that with which this paper is 
principally concerned. Another is the attempt 
of formal logicians to construct a logically per- 
fect language. 

22 By Professor H. A. Hodges. 

23 As Professor Ryle was haunted by the 
dogma of the “ghost in the machine.” See 
The Concept of Mind, p. 9. 
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Positivism.” This is the name given to 
the philosophy of a group of Austrian 
philosophers (the “Vienna Circle,” 
which was introduced to the English- 
reading public by A. J. Ayer’s Language, 
Truth and Logic in 1936. Its basic doc- 
trine is that (apart from the tautologi- 
cal statements of logic and mathematics) 
a statement can have literal meaning 
only if it is empirically verifiable. This 
implies that the statements of logic, 
mathematics, natural science, and his- 
tory are to be accepted as meaningful: 
but that aesthetic, ethical, metaphysical, 
and theological “statements” whatever 
emotional value they may have, are to 
be regarded as being literally nonsense. 

Contemporary philosophers hotly re- 
pudiate the identification of their phi- 
losophy with Logical Positivism, and for 
a critic to fail to distinguish them from 
it is to forfeit at the outset any claim 
to be taken seriously by them. “I am 
not,” said Mr. G. J. Warnock in a 
broadcast talk in 1955, “nor is any phi- 
losopher of my acquaintance, a Logical 
What is repudiated in 
Logical Positivism is its “restrictive icon- 


Positivist.” 


oclasm,” its restriction of meaning to 
empirically verifiable statements, and 
its pejorative designation of other classes 
of statements as non-sensical. The con- 
temporary philosopher is catholic, while 
the Logical Positivist discriminative. He 
accepts every use of language as worthy 
of unprejudiced examination. Each will 
be shown to exhibit a logic of its own, 
which it is the philosopher's business 
to elicit, and ethical statements (e.g.) in 
being different from scientific statements 
are not therefore worse. 

I confess, for myself, that I think 
nevertheless that “Logical Positivism” 
would be not at all a bad name for 
contemporary British Philosophy. ‘Pos- 
itivism”™” seems to me to indicate its 
distinctive feature better than “Analysis” 
does, and the difference which I have 


just been describing could be safe- 
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guarded by distinguishing British Posi- 
tivism from the earlier Viennese form 
(in a somewhat similar way to that in 
which J. S. Mill distinguished his form 
of Utilitarianism from his father’s and 
Bentham’s without’ discarding’ the 
name). It is true that Oxford has broken 
through the Viennese restriction in re- 
spect of meaning (it does not confine 
meaning within the limits marked by 
the Verification Principle), but has it 
broken through the parallel restriction 
in respect of truth? Does it admit as true 
any statement outside those classes of 
statement which the Viennese philos- 
ophers marked off as meaningful?** But 
I shall continue in this paper to use 
Logical Positivism of the Viennese doc- 
trine and Philosophy of Analysis of the 
contemporary one. 


9. Christian Faith in the Light of 
Contemporary Philosophy 


This philosophy clearly presents prob- 
lems to Christian believers. To some 
students who come to the university 
from a Christian environment in home 
or school it can present itself as a chal- 
lenge to their faith itself. 

The challenge of Logical Positivism 
is obvious. If its division of statements 
into the meaningful and the nonsensi- 
cal is accepted, theological statements 
will fall into the latter class. The chal- 
lenge of the philosophy of analysis (or 
“Logical Empiricism”) is more subtle 
and perhaps more penetrating. Starting 
from a recognition of the difference 
which separates theological from scien- 
tific statements, it inquires (or at least 
invites inquiry) into the peculiar char- 
acter of the former. This is a new in- 
quiry, because it is a new*® idea, to be- 





24 I return to this question later in this pap zc. 
See p. below. 

25 I don’t mean brand new. Classical Chris- 
tian theology has recognized it, as the doc- 
trine of “Analogy” bears witness. But perhaps 
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lievers as well as to unbelievers, that 
theological statements have any peculiar 
character at all. Archbishop Ussher, e.g. 
in dating the Creation in 4004 B. C., 
assumed that it was an historical event, 
i.e., that the logic of the statement “God 
created the world” is the same as that 
of the statement “Julius Caesar invaded 
Britain.” Is this not perhaps a lesson 
which Christians are to learn from the 
new philosophy: viz, that a statement of 
faith is something different from an his- 
torical statement or a scientific one and 
different again from a metaphysical one 
in the sense which metaphysics bears in 
the tradition of European philosophy? 
If Christian philosophers have been 
forced to ask: what then is the special 
nature ef statements of faith?,*® have 
they not been forced into a reflection 
which is salutary and was needed from 
a Christian point of view? 

The debate which has so far pro- 
ceeded between philosophers of analysis 
and Christian philosophers and theolo- 
gians has started from the basis which 
| have tried to indicate: on the side of 
the philosophers of analysis there is the 
new willingness to investigate the logic 
of theological statements without pre- 
judging them to be meaningless, on the 
side of the Christian philosopher there 
is, or surely ought to be, a desire to 
discover the logical nature of the state- 
ments in which he expresses his faith. 
Some documents of this debate are col- 
lected in Flew and MclIntyre’s book New 
Essays in Philosophical Theology (1955); 
the best critical appreciation of the 
state of the discussion which I know is 
that of Mr. B. G. Mitchell in his paper 





we needed to have it brought home to us 
afresh. 

26 Usually referred to in philosophical dis- 
cussions as “theological statements.” This term 
is correct enough, but can be dangerous if it 
misleads us into thinking that the problem is 
only that of elucidating the (professional) the- 
ologian’s use of language. 
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“Christianity and Modern Empiricism,” 
which was given to this Institute in 
April, 1953; the most enlightening con- 
tribution to it from the Christian stand- 
point which I know is Mr. I. M. Crom- 
bie’s Socratic paper on “Theology and 
Falsification.’’27 

It is not my main purpose in this 
paper to continue this debate, but I 
venture to offer two suggestions before 
I pass on from it. 

(i) From all that has been said so far, 
it might seem that there is no necessity, 
nor even possibility, of conflict between 
Christian belief and contemporary phi- 
losophy. If contemporary philosophy 
does not claim to set up a “world-view” 
(as e.g. the materialist philosophies of 
nature of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries did) which is incompatible 
with that of Christianity nor set up a 
standard of reason by which to judge 
theological argument, nor a standard of 
meaning by which to condemn it as 
meaningless; if it contents itself with 
examining the logic of what believers 
and theologians in fact say, without 
questioning their right to say it, how 
can there be any conflict between them? 
The conclusion that there can be no 
conflict here is commonly acceptable to 
the analytic philosopher, but is baffling 
to the Christian, who feels obscurely 
that there ought to be a point of con- 
flict, but is unable to locate it. 

On this I should like to press a point 
which has been made already by Mr. 
Mitchell,?® but which analytical phi- 
losophers, so far as I know, are slow to 
take up. These philosophers assume that 
when they have conceded meaningful- 
ness to theological statements they have 
conceded everything which can be de- 
manded. But a Christian has to claim 
for his statements of faith not only that 





27 Published in “The Socratic” No. 5, Oxford 
(Blackwell), 1952; reprinted in Flew & Mclin- 
tyre, op. cit., pp. 109 ff. 

28 In the paper cited, p. 89. 
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they are meaningful but that they are 
true. If he insists on following out what 
is involved in this conviction, I suspect 
that he will find that the situation of 
conflict has been restored. 

(ii) Mr. Mitchell rejects on this 
ground (rightly, in my opinion) the 
philosophies which would interpret the- 
ological statements as something other 
than assertions—e.g. as expressions of 
attitudes to life, policies for living, pre- 
suppositions. If they were any of these 
things, they would not be capable of 
being falsified nor verified, i.e., would 
not be the sort of statements which are 
capable of being true. Mr. Mitchell 
therefore himself wishes to revert to the 
position that they are assertions in the 
ordinary sense—i.e., in the sense in 
which the assertions of science and 
history are so—while he safeguards the 
distinction between theological state- 
ments and factual statements of these 
other kinds by appealing to the prin- 
ciple of the doctrine of analogy, accord- 
ing to which predicates change their 
sense when they are applied to God. 

I would like to see what is perhaps 
in some respects the same fundamental 
truth expressed in a different idiom. 
The doctrine of analogy thinks of the- 
ological statements as statements which 
we make about God. This is consonant 
with the Greek conception of theology, 
according to which theology is that part 
of philosophy which is directed towards 
God, or the divine, as its object (as 
“geology” is the study of the earth, 
“physiology” the study of nature, etc.**) 
Etymologically this meaning is embed- 
ded in the Greek-derived words “the- 
ology,” “theological,” which we still 
use. But their meaning has changed 
(though perhaps we are not wholly 
conscious of the change) under the im- 
pact of influences which are other than 





29 Newman was presumably using the word 
in this sense when he said “Theology is science 
of God.” 
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Greek. “Theology” is for us no longer 
a branch of philosophy, but is a study 
contrasted with philosophy. To call an 
argument or inquiry “theological” no 
longer means that it has God as its ob- 
ject; it means that it is based upon di- 
vine revelation, not solely upon reason. 
If we are clear that this is what theolog- 
ical statements are, then the task of logic 
in respect to theology will be conceived 
differently. It will no longer investigate 
the logic of statement about God, but 
that of revelatory statements. Mr. David 
Jenkins of Oxford has suggested in 
some unpublished talks that the task 
of logical analysis should be conceived 
in these terms, and this seems to me 


the proper approach. 


10. Contemporary Philosophy in the 
Light of Christian Faith 


Though it is salutary and may be 
good training to bat on the opponents’ 
wicket, the basic question for a Chris- 
tian must be, not “What does Christian 
doctrine look like when seen from the 
point of view of contemporary philoso- 
phy?” but, “How is contemporary phi- 
losophy to be understood in the light 
of Christian faith?” 

There is a difficulty here, which I do 
not know how to remove. How can a 
writer, though a Christian, claim that 
his point of view is the view of the Chris- 
tian faith? Must not such an identifi- 
cation reduce Christian philosophy to 
a school or philosophy among other 
schools? Whereas in fact must we not 
expect that Christians who philosophize 
will fall into a great variety of schools? 
In face of these considerations, it seems 
that Christians too must follow the ex- 
ample of contemporary philosophers of 
Analysis in renouncing attachment to a 
school. What will distinguish them will 
be an allegiance of faith which is com- 
patible with a variety, (though not of 
course with all varieties) of schools. 

The question will then arise: Is an- 
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other allegiance discernible in the writ- 
ings of contemporary philosophers and 
underlying the variety of opinions which 
is in conflict with that of Christian 
faith? Such an allegiance need not be 
consistently maintained, nor maintained 
in conscious opposition to Christian 
faith, since it will probably never have 
been recognized as being a position to 
which, within philosophy, an alterna- 
tive exists. 

It seems to me that there is such an- 
other allegiance, that there is a spirit 
abroad which inspires many at least of 
the diverse manifestations of contem- 
porary philosophy. I shall try to delin- 
eate it, illustrate what I 
say by quotations from contemporary 
philosophers; but I shall not assert that 
any of them is wholly to be identified 
with it, nor claim that any of us is 
wholly free from it. 

This spirit shows itself in a demand 
for clarity, and in the assumption that 
this demand can always be met. Or 
rather (since all philosophy has been 
in a sense a search for clarity, and has 
assumed that it is to be had) the dis- 
tinctive character of contemporary phi- 
losophy is its demand for clarity of a 
particular kind. It demands a clarity 
from which the mysterious has been ex- 
cluded, and assumes “that nothing is 
really puzzling and that therefore there 
cannot be anything unclear that we can 
legitimately want to say.’’%° 

“Nothing is really puzzling’ means 
“Nothing is really mysterious.” Just as 
in the realm of science “mystery” des- 
ignates only what has not yet been ex- 
plained, and it is assumed that the 
mystery will be eliminated as science 
advances, so in philosophy mystery is 


and shall 





80 This sentence is quoted from a letter of 
Mr. I. M. Crombie. It was he who made plain 
to me that clarity (not analysis) is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the contemporary 
philosophical spirit with which I am _ here 
concerned. 
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only obscurity which has not yet been 
clarified. 

The following are examples of this 
demand and this assumption. “There is 
no unfathomable mystery in_ the 
world.”*! Professor Margaret Macdonald 
said of the periodical Analysis that it is 
“hospitable to many points of view, 
so long as they are definite and clearly 
stated.” As long ago as 1903 G. E. 
Moore wrote in his preface to Principia 
Ethica: “It appears to me that in Ethics, 
as in all other philosophical studies, the 
difficulties and disagreements of which 
its history is full are mainly due to a 
very simple cause; namely, to the at- 
tempt to answer questions without first 
discovering what question it is that you 
desire to answer.” 

This passage was cited both by Pro- 
fessor John Wisdom and by Susan Steb- 
bing in their contributions to The Phi- 
losophy of G. E. Moore. Professor 
Stebbing’s comment is especially apt to 
my present purpose; she writes, “To 
think is to be asking oneself questions 
and seeking to find the answers to them; 
hence to think clearly it is necessary 
to see exactly what the question is to 
which one wants an answer.” 

If thinking is this, thought must end 
in the elimination of mystery. This is 
to demand that the answer shall be 
cast in terms which we have specified 
beforehand, and this implies that the 
truth of the matter is not such as to 
exceed the measure of our understand- 
ing. It is to claim a mastery of the 
human intellect over the subject of in- 
vestigation. 

A similar mastery over nature was 
claimed when the experimental method 





81 M. Schlick, “Meaning and Verification,” in 
Feigl and Sellars, Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis, p. 156. 

82 Philosophy and Analysis. Introduction, p. 
1, my italics. 

83 Ed. P. Schilp; Wisdom, p. 421, Stebbing, 
pp. 518-19. 
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was introduced into natural science at 
the beginning of the modern period. 
The essence of this method is that by 
it nature is compelled to answer ques- 
tions framed by man. This is the mean- 
ing of Bacon’s famous phrase about 
“Putting nature to the question,” as 
Kant saw and explained 150 years later.** 
The method of experiment distinguishes 
modern science from the contemplative 
study of nature conceived by the Greeks 
and medieval scholastics. It is a means 
to man’s achievement of mastery over 
nature in the technical sense,®® but in 
a subtler sense the application of the 
method itself, even apart from the 
practical application of its results in 
technology, is a claim of mastery for 
the human intellect over the processes 
of nature. It is a claim that there is 
nothing ultimately mysterious in nature, 
no truth in it to be revealed which 
would exceed the possibility of being 
expressed in terms of the answer to a 
question framed by man_ beforehand.*® 

If I am right, the philosophical spirit 
which we are considering is parallel to 





84 Critique of Pure Reason. Preface to Second 
Edition; B xii-xili, E. Tr. Kemp Smith, pp. 
19-20; though Kant, characteristically, speaks 
of “reason” not of “man” as putting questions 
to nature. For a modern statement of this 
characteristic of natural science cf. Mary 
Hesse, Science and the Human Imagination, 
pp. 35-6. 

35 As the prophets of this movement pro- 
claimed. Bacon said knowledge is power, and 
the principal part of his Novum Organum 
bears the title Aphorismi de Interpretatione 
Naturae et Regno Hominis. Descartes claimed 
to introduce a new physic which would make 
men “the lords and possessors of nature.” 
(Discourse on Method, Pt. VI, Everyman ed. 
p. 49.) 

86 It may be that some recent developments 
in physics are bringing about a modification 
of their claim within science itself (Quantum 
mechanics, Indeterminacy Principle). I have 
no competence to assess their significance. But 
they do not reintroduce mystery into nature 
in the old sense of those for whom nature 
was divine. 
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this spirit of natural science.®* It rests 
on similar claims for human reason, 
and is inspired by a similar ambition 
for human dominion. 


ll. An Alternative Conception of 
Philosophy 


To deny mystery is not to deny the 
existence of anything which is beyond 
the comprehension of human intellect. 
It is to deny the possibility of saying 
anything about what exceeds the com- 
prehension of human intellect. “What 
can be said at all can be said clearly; 
and whereof one cannot speak, thereof 
must one be silent.”** This is to deny 
not God, but Revelation; or more ac- 
curately, it is to deny that language 
can be the vehicle of revealed truth. 

Revelation is of mystery, but mystery 
revealed is not eliminated, but remains 
mysterious. It remains an object of 
wonder, which is dispelled when mystery 
is eliminated. There is no method by 
which revelation can be commanded: 
“it is” (in the Bible) “not a thing to be 
procured from God by any technique.’’*® 
That is to say, it is not subject to human 
mastery. 

I have argued elsewhere* that Greek 
philosophy, in its main tradition, was 
a philosophy of revelation. It was based 
on the assumption that Nature or Being, 
which was itself divine, disclosed itself 
to the contemplating intellect.*‘ Hence 





87 I would not be taken to imply that this 
method in natural science is wrong. Man is 
commanded to subdue the earth in Genesis 
1; cf. Psalm 8. 

38 Wittgenstein, in the Preface to Tractatus 
Logico-philosophicus (1921; E. Tr. 1922). CE. 
ibid., 6.522: “Everything which can be known, 
can be expressed in the propositions of science. 
Besides that, there is the mystical, which is 
inexpressible.”’ 

39 A Theological Word Book of the Bible, ed. 
Alan Richardson, s.v. “Reveal.” 

40 In the book already mentioned, ch. 2. 
41 “Aletheia,” the Greek term meaning 
“truth,” is used to denote this character of 
Being, the character, namely, of disclosing 
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philosophy on the Greek conception not 
only originates in wonder (as both 
Plato and Aristotle say it does), but 
ends in wonder. 

The notion of philosophy as revela- 
tional excludes the notion which we 
found to be assumed in contemporary 
philosophy, that philosophical doctrines 
are to be thought of as answers to ques- 
tions or solutions of problems.*? Revela- 
tion is prevenient to our problems. The 
truth here is similar to that expressed 
by Karl Jaspers, as quoted by Mr. 
Mitchell: “A proved God is no God. 
Accordingly, only he who starts from 
God can seek him. A certainty of the 
Existence of God, however rudimentary 
and intangible it may be, is a premise, 
not a result of philosophical activity.’’* 

Revelation is of a mystery. A question 
which specifies the terms in which an 
answer is to be given, determines in ad- 
vance that it shall not be mysterious, 
because mystery, when revealed, exceeds 
what we could have anticipated. 

Gabriel Marcel has distinguished be- 


tween “problems” and “mysteries”: 


_ science for him is concerned with prob- 
lems, metaphysics with mysteries. It is 
a mistake to try to turn mystery into 
problem. Problems are solved by the 
application of technique, whereas a 





itself fully. The word is derived etymologically 
from roots meaning “not remaining hidden.” 
M. Heidegger paraphrases it as “Die Unver- 
borgenheit des Seienden” (“the unhiddenness 
of the real.”) 

42 As examples of this assumption, compare 
the following: “All philosophers must take ac- 
count of the same facts; of particularity and 
repetition, physical objects and minds, moral 
and aesthetic values, necessary and contingent 
truth, etc. What is important is whether they 
satisfactorily explain these facts, or such of 
them as they consider; whether they solve 
philosophical problems, not whether they use 
one trick, or wave one banner, rather than 
another.” Margaret Macdonald, Philosophy 
and Analysis, Introduction, p. 7. My italics. 
43 Jaspers, The Perennial Scope of Philosophy, 
p. 36; quoted by B. G. Mitchell, loc. cit., p. 93. 
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mystery transcends every conceivable 
technique. The sphere of techniques is 
the sphere of man’s achievement, where- 
as mysteries are subjects of revelation.“ 


The conception of philosophy against 
which contemporary British philosophy 
is in revolt is a conception of philoso- 
phy as revelation. In the case of the 
continental idealist philosophers, it is 
obvious that they conceived their role 
in this way. The pictures and inter- 
pretations of the universe which they 
give differ from religious revelations 
only in the claim that they have been 
received through the vehicle of reason. 
But this revelational exercise of reason 
was not confined to those Rationalist 
philosophers who produced metaphysi- 
cal speculations on the grand scale. 
It extended also to the sober philos- 
ophers of the British Empiricist tradi- 
tion. Thus Locke says, “Reason is na- 
tural revelation.’’*® 


This claimed revelatory function of 
reason—this seems to be essentially what 
contemporary philosophy rejects; and 
I cannot defend it (although I was my- 
self brought up in a philosophy based 
upon it, of which no doubt I bear the 
traces still). In this paper I wish to 
defend the idea of a philosophy based 
upon revelation, but not of a philosophy 
based upon natural revelation. Natural 
revelation is open to attack from two 
sides, not from one only; not only from 
the side of those who reject revelation 
as a means of knowledge, but from the 
viewpoint of a different conception of 
revelation. 


This different viewpoint is expressed 
in the words of Canon T. R. Milford, 





44 For all this see Marcel, The Philosophy of 
Existence and Being and Having; in the latter 
volume especially the “Metaphysical Diary” 
(which was written between 1928 and 1933.) 
45 Essay concerning Human 
Bk. IV, ch. xix, 4. 


Understanding, 
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in the preface to his book Foolishness 
to the Greeks.* 


This book expounds a definite 
point of view, which might be called 
“Christian Realism,” in the sense in 
which Kraemer speaks of Biblical 
Realism. It tries to interpret life and 
the world from a position inside the 
historical body whose centre is 
Christ. It invites others to stand 
where we stand and to see if they 
can see what we see. 


“It invites others to stand where we 
stand, and to see if they can see what 
we see.” Yes; but it does not assume 
that what can be seen from here must 
be equally visible to others from where 
they at present are. Such thinking will 
be theological, not in the etymological 
sense of that word, but in the sense 
which it has now come most commonly 
to bear: the sense, namely, of apoc- 
alyptological, or “based on revelation,” 
where it is assumed that the revelation 
is communicated, not universally to all 
men through their reason, but through 
the Spirit indwelling a certain commun- 
ity. “Armchair revelation” is suspect 
from this point of view, as much as 
armchair speculation is from the point 
of view of the scientist. 

Wittgenstein is said once to have de- 
scribed what he did as “one of the heirs 
of the subject which used to be called 
philosophy.’*? It is as though different 
elements which were held in solution 
in the traditional philosophy have now 
been precipitated. Perhaps natural 
science is one, and linguistic analysis 
another. Certainly theology is another 
such element, and if it did not already 
enjoy a better title, could put in its own 
claim to be “one of the heirs.” 





46 London, 1953. 
47 Quoted by M. Macdonald, Philosophy and 
Analysis, p. 11. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: 
A EUROPEAN CATHOLIC VIEW 


— INFLUENCE Of Hollywood may be 

an important factor in interna- 
tional misunderstanding. Although most 
Europeans probably know better with 
their conscious minds, we are apt to be- 
lieve what we see on the screen, and 
there all Americans are rich and fortu- 
nate people who enjoy a relaxed and 
happy existence. They are surrounded 
by the esteem and gratitude of those 
for whom they provide work or other 
aid, or even just the comforting vision 
of their own success. 

Of course, no society was ever like 
this. The European, who prides himself 
on his realism, knows very well that the 
poor man does not admire his rich 
neighbor. Even when the rich man is 
kind, his generosity arouses no special 
feelings of gratitude, although it may 


elicit conventional expressions of ap- 
preciation. Even if the creditor is under- 
standing, he will scarcely be popular: 


this fact may shock our sense of how 
things ought to be, but experience 
would appear to support it. 

This psycholoeical factor would ap- 
pear to be the most reasonable explana- 
tion for the irritation aroused by the 
United States in the minds of their 
friends all over the world. The well- 
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known scrawl “U. S. Go Home!”, which 
has appeared on so many walls in recent 
years, was never seen in Communist 
countries, but in those lands which the 
Americans had helped to rebuild. The 
ungrateful slogan blossomed on the 
walls of the very towns which American 
boys had come to liberate from intoler- 
able tyranny, servitude and poverty at 
the price of their own young lives. 

In Europe itself, the rapid recovery 
which was largely due to the genius of 
the Marshall Plan and the far-sighted as- 
sistance of American experts, did not 
succeed in keeping alive the sincere 
friendship of the people thus helped for 
the country that helped them. In South 
America, it is apparently necessary for 
the Vice-President of the United States 
to travel in an armored car, protected 
by the kind of large police escort usually 
associated with a dictator. And in Japan, 
Communist activity, although real, is a 
far from adequate explanation for the 
inability of President Eisenhower to 
make his scheduled visit this past sum- 
mer. 

But though this phenomenon of hos- 
tility is a general one, its European 
manifestations deserve special attention 
now when the Western European gov- 
ernments are in a position to exert more 
influence than previously on American 
politics and finance. These debtor na- 
tions have recouped their losses to such 
an extent that the agreements they are 
now making amongst themselves could 
become a threat to American export 
trade, and their monetary policy a cause 
for concern among Treasury officials in 
Washington. If the time, now still re- 
mote, should ever come when the citizens 
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of Western Europe, although they owe 
Americans the liberation and reconstruc- 
tion of their countries, feel nothing but 
envy and irritation for their protector 
and patron, the reappraisal of American 
foreign policy may be more agonizing 
than anticipated. 


RY SUPERFICIAL STUDY: shows that al- 
though the debtor's complex of in- 
feriority plays a certain part in the 


mixed feelings toward America present 


both in official circles and among Euro- 
peans in general, it is far from being the 
only factor. American foreign policy 
since the war is also greatly responsible 
for this unfortunate development, and it 
might be worthwhile to list some of the 
most important aspects of this question. 

The first is certainly the profound 
difference between the way East-West 
problems are considered in Washington 
and the manner in which they are view- 
ed in the capitals of Europe. The policy 
followed by Mr. John Foster Dulles did 
not ever really gain the whole-hearted 
support of the European nations. Of 
course, it may be unjust to credit this 
eminent stateman with a special method 
of approach to East-West relations, since 
his over-all policy was and is that of 
most American political leaders. Nor 
have we forgotten his last tragic voyage 
through the capitals of Europe, when 
both he and his doctors knew his death 
was imminent, and he made a final effort 
to save something from the wreck of a 
policy which he had always considered 
the expression of a Divine Will, whose 
instrument he wished to be. 

The cold war with Soviet Russia and 
her allies, the policy of military bases 
set up all around the Communist world, 
the lists of products which it was for- 
bidden to export to Eastern countries— 
all came from the same initial premise 
that the Soviet regime, built on a fragile 
dictatorship, would one day blow apart. 
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On that day the peoples now laboring 
under the tyranny of a cruel minority 
of Communists would joyfully regain 
something resembling the American 
Way of Life. The main tenets of this 
latter were freedom of worship, freedom 
of opinion, freedom of trade, freedom 
of movement for both men and mer- 
chandise, and the right of every individ- 
ual to choose his own course of action 
and deal with its inherent risks as he 
saw fit. 


From the European standpoint, this 
outlook was hardly anything but an 
abstract ideal, or a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of fact; it also appeared to be an- 
noyingly one-sided and blind to realities. 
To the European leaders, the Commun- 
ist countries are mostly European coun- 
tries. When the governments of London, 
Paris, Bonn, Amsterdam or Rome echo 
#merican rhetoric and proclaim Soviet 
experiments or state socialism to be dev- 
ilish attempt at the deliberate destruc- 
tion of Christian civilization, the Euro- 
pean man-in-the-street may be tempted 
to yawn. In the mind of most European 
leaders, these experiments in commun- 
ism are certainly evidence of an ideol- 
ogy which is foreign to the European 
mind. They understand very well that 
European political society must be pro- 
tected from the contagious and destruc- 
tive activity of the Cominform and its 
successors. But they do not believe that 
it is by treating communism as some- 
thing different from what it really is— 
i.e. a political experiment with both 
good and bad points (the latter being 
by far the more numerous)—that it can 
be countered with any success. The at- 
titude adopted by Great Britain, whose 
political realism and prudence are pro- 
verbial, is very significant in this respect. 
The London government has never 
shown the slightest signs of an implac- 
able ideological hostility towards the 
Moscow government and its satellites— 
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nor, for that matter, towards the Peking 
government today. 


This reluctance to adopt a devil- 
theory of international 
congenial 


relations, al- 
to many educated 
Europeans, may sometimes seem an ef- 
fete intellectualism in the American cli- 
mate. It is noteworthy, however, that a 
simplified echo of it can be found in a 
frequently heard remark which betrays 
the impatience of the European man-in- 
the-street. To the American it will ap- 
pear to be an insult, and a sign of total 
incomprehension and 


though 


ingratitude; it 
must also be confessed that the phrase is 
partly compounded of unhealthy cyni- 
cism and the irresponsibility of leave-me- 
out: “I don’t want to be under the Rus- 
sians, but I don’t want to be an Amerti- 
can satellite either.” 


oe FACTOR VERY similar to the 

former, and which also deserves 
consideration, is the too-frequent Ameri- 
can tendency to group their enemies 
in one bloc and treat them all alike, 
instead of distinguishing between the 
problems confronting them, and deal- 
ing with each separately. In its search 
for a master plan to contain Communist 
expansionism which has gained ground 
on so many fronts over the past fifteen 
years, American policy tends to treat 
as communism anything or anyone 
which indirectly serves to propagate its 
doctrine, and to associate itself, by as- 
similating them with the American con- 
cept of freedom, with anyone or any- 
thing which is capable of being used in 
the fight against communism. 

Such a division into black and white 
only tends to arouse European resistance 
to American policy, an attitude which 
may not be well understood by un- 
trained, politically-appointed ambassa- 
dors to the Old World, or American 
newspapermen and congressmen who 
make quick trips to Europe to get the 
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“feel” of things. The European critic 
tends to underestimate the degree of in- 
formed and discriminating intelligence 
on the secondary echelon of the State 
Department, and forgets the hosts of 
idealistic and well-prepared American 
experts on most relevant questions— 
many of whom will find little they can- 
not agree with in this paper.’ But when 
there are so few indications of this ma- 
ture awareness in the top-level state- 
ments and administration-approved pol- 
icles, even the sympathetic European 
observer remains uneasy. 

The memory of McCarthyism cer- 
tainly contributes to this uneasiness. 
Europeans probably exaggerated its im- 
portance, seeing it as a fundamental 
threat to American democracy. The 
average American never seems to have 
considered that there was any real 
danger, and events have ;proved him 
right in believing that American politi- 
cal structures and the wisdom of his 
fellow-citizens would enable the country 
to see the fever run its course. 


It may also be that the witch-hunting 
that went on, the Commissions of In- 
quiry into un-American activities, the 


ostentatious withdrawal of passports, 
were grossly ~xaggerated by news agen- 
cies which, for the most part, were also 
American. Nevertheless, most Europeans, 
accustomed to the toleration of a certain 
degree of “intellectual anarchy” in the 
freedom the lunatic fringe will exercise 
in the democratic process, are justifiably 
unsympathetic at the too-frequent ac- 
cusations of “crypto-Communism” by 
those who speak with authority in the 
name of the United States. The post- 
McCarthy years have seen a commend- 
able relaxation of the barriers which 
previously caused the refusal of visas to 
European scientists and made for the 
tactless handling of university matters. 
Even now, however, the undisguised hos- 
tility of American diplomats towards 
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European politicians who permit thein- 
selves to take part in study tours on the 
wrong side of the Iron Curtain, or who 
display too much interest in the progress 
made by the satcilites countries, and the 
continuing activities of congressional in- 
vestigating committees who summon a 
visiting British drama critic for signing 
a statement calling for less partisan press 
coverage of the Castro regime, or de- 
mand that Dr. Pauling produce the 
names of those who helped him collect 
signatures of leading scientists protesting 
the further testing of hydrogen bombs, 
continue to contribute to a suspicion of 
America’s role in the struggle for greater 
freedom. 

This feeling of irritation with regard 
to American policy is enhanced by the 
America. Old 
Synghman Rhee, Marshal Chiang Kai- 


alliances concluded by 


Shek, Franco, Batista, Trujillo and the 
other Latin-American dictators, the cor- 
rupt dynasties of the S.E.A.T.O. powers, 
neo-colonialism and its resulting scan- 
dals in the oil-producing countries and 
in the Middle East—it would be impos- 
sible that these relationships would not 
cause feelings of concern and uneasiness 
in Europe. 

Europeans, of course, in view of their 
history and their natural trends of 
thought, have hardly the right to set 
themselves up as judges of American be- 
havior. The old colonialist countries 
have not forgotten the precepts of Dis- 
raeli and Talleyrand. They too avail 
themselves of various means to achieve 
their ends. But when they do so, they 
incur a certain amount of blame. They 
are aware of this, and accept the fact 
that the crusading spirit of American 
democracy will often judge them se- 
verely. But they are thus in a good posi- 
tion to expose the hollowness of much 
of the official American rhetoric in re- 
gard to a “crusade for freedom,” since 
it often leads to alliances with the most 
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socially backward, morally corrupt and 
politically uncertain elements in the 
world of today. When the American pol- 
icy of overseas alliances suffers a series 
of reverses the prestige of this policy for 
Europe will hardly be increased. The 
practical implications of a negative anti- 
communism will hardly convince Euro- 
pean governments and public opinion— 
as, in effect, U. S. policy intends—that 
they should hand over the collective 
destinies of nations to America, who, 
trusting in her generosity and super- 
human understand 


eficiency, cannot 


why this responsibility is not given her. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION is necessary 

here concerning American leader- 
ship itself. The American is used to 
seeing political responsibility shared be- 
tween his home state, which in many 
cases enjoys sovereign rights, and the 
Federal Government. He has no difh 
culty in accepting the fact that a federal 
authority, higher than the local admin- 
istration handling most of his civic af- 
fairs, should monopolize a certain num- 
ber of contingencies affecting his 
everyday life. The European, however, 
suspicious by nature, is much more at- 
tached to the complete sovereignty of his 
administration. 


political Only a con- 


course of rare circumstances made pos- 


sible the creation of the supranational 


Coal and Steel Community comprising 
the six countries of the Common Mar- 
ket. lhonically, although the financial 
burden of the Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion rests squarely on the United States, 
to too-many Europeans it appears to be 
a disguied form of creating satellites. 
The fact that American boys are stand- 
ing guard over distant frontiers threat- 
ened by interests which are no concern 
of theirs is almost incomprehensible to 
most Europeans. Although European 
governments frequently speak of the 
great sacrifices they are making in the 
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cause of the Atlantic alliance, nobody 
who really studies the question can fail 
to realize that none of them makes con- 
tributions on behalf of the N.A.T.O. or- 
ganization on a scale even remotely re- 
sembling the extent to which the Wash- 
ington government is involved. More- 
over, not one of the European govern- 
ments can truthfully state that it has not 
tried—not once but many times—to wrig- 
gle its way out of performing the obli- 
gations which it accepted as a member 
of the Atlantic organ‘zation. 
Nevertheless, 


wiatever the psycho- 


logical reasons which have 


(some of 
been suggested above), and however un- 
fair it may be to American motives, to 
many Europeans N.A.T.O. and the en- 
tire Western coalition in general seems 
only a clever American way to get an 
army at cut rates, as well as military 
bases sufficiently dispersed that any re- 
prisals initiated by a powerful adversary 
would not fall on American cities. The 
fact that all this is untrue—to put it 
bluntly, is a colossal lie—has no bearing 
on the case. It is obvious that the gen- 
eral European public was not sufh- 
ciently or intelligently informed of the 
stakes at issue, in spite of the large sums 
spent precisely for this purpose. The fact 
remains that a large number of non- 
Communist Europeans are profoundly 
convinced that this coalition is some- 
thing to be regarded with deep suspicion 
and that its leader, America, whose in- 
terests do not necessarily coincide with 
those of Europe, may one day cause the 
Europeans to become the front-rank sol- 
diers, the cannon fodder of Word War 


[il. 


—_— CONTRADICTION BETWEEN the re- 


gional o.jectives of American policy 


and the imperative contingencies with 
which it has to contend on an interna- 
tional scale is not, however, an Ameri- 
can monopoly. Even quite minor powers 
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have to face up to these difficulties. But 
as the leader of a coalition which, until 
a year or two ago, was a determining 
factor on every continent, the United 
States is now in a position where the 
decisions it makes will infallibly alien- 
ate a friendly state or ally, whichever 
alternative they choose. It is not easy to 
be friends with the Arab States and 
Israel at one and the same time. It is 
practically impossible to encourage the 
accession to independence of the Band- 
ung group of nations without creating a 
rift in the Atlantic alliance with France, 
the Netherlands, Great Britain or Bel- 
gium; or to promote in North Africa 
the very same developments which are 
viewed with dismay when they occur in 
Cuba or Puerto Rico; or again, to pur- 
sue an aggressive policy in this area and 
a conservative one in that, deal with 
Japan in such a way that Indonesia, 
Malaya or Argentina cannot claim such 
action as a precedent later on... 

The geometric centre and hub of these 
contradictions in terms is obviously Eu- 
rope. While Japan may have no interest 
in South America, while Puerto Rico 
may not greatly care if she is treated 
a little differently from South Africa, 
the governments in London, Paris, Bonn, 
The Hague and Brussels react in quite 
another way. votes at the 
United Nations are often the outcome 
of calculated bargaining. Whatever the 
point at issue may be—Algeria, the Bel- 
gian Congo, Suez, South African apart- 
heid, the United Arab Republic, Iraq, 
Israel, Burma, the Philippines—the Eu- 
ropean nations invariably find it a mat- 


Eure ypean 


ter for criticism, comparison, indigna- 
tion or alliance. Not that they have 
quieter consciences, not that they do not 
experience the same difhiculties—General 
de Gaulle is finding it very hard to car- 
ry out his Algerian policy along with 
his hopes for the French Community— 
but because while every nation is pre- 
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pared to accept the consequences of its 
own actions, such consequences are hard 
to swallow when they come from the 
leader of the coalition. 

Since the combination of American 
strength and the cohesion of the western 
coalition is needed to guarantee worid 
peace, some difficult questions should 
be asked. How many European govern- 
ments, how many European voters are 
there who really and truly approve of 
the American veto on the entry of Red 
China into the United Nations? The 
American voter and taxpayer, who has 
dug into his pocket to help the un- 
grateful Europeans to an extent that no 
other taxpayer in the world would have 
accepted—what will he think if he 
realizes one day how much fear and 
compromise are behind the qualified 
agreement of the European powers to 
follow the policy line laid down by 
Washington? 

It would take many more pages to 
analyse this phenomenon in detail. Is it 
necessary to do so? Is it not enough to 
acknowledge that it is practically impos- 
sible for the country leading the West- 
ern world today to obtain from its Euro- 
pean partners more than their grudging 
support of a very restricted number of 
its objectives and diplomatic maneuvers? 


QO” ANALYsIs of the misunderstanding 
between the Americans and their 
European allies, which we have hitherto 
confined within the limits of political 
disagreements, the mistakes made by 
both sides and the spontaneous mani- 
festation of sociological and psychologi- 
cal complexes has now reached a point 
where these factors alone are not enough 
to explain the strained relations be- 
tween the two continents. In the final 
analysis, we believe that this tension 
proceeds from a much deeper and pos- 
sibly insuperable factor, which is the 
fundamental difference between the es- 
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sential tenets of political philosophy in 
the two great societies. We believe it is 
possible to describe this difference by 
stressing its two main points. The first 
is the harsh judgment of Europeans by 
Americans; and the second is the criti- 
cism of Americans by Europeans. We 
may well feel that both are unjust, but 
perhaps chiefly in their outward expres- 
sion, for ultimately—and this is the heart 
of the problem—we do not have identi- 
cal theories of political structure. 


American democracy owes its youth- 
ful vigor to the fact that only a small 
group—those with “advanced ideas”—do 
not assume that a society founded on 
universal suffrage, economic liberalism 
and the equitable distribution of the 
fruits of labor between the various s0- 
cial strata of the nation, has a kind of 
eternal and absolute rigidity, somewhat 
like the divine right of kings in former 
days. Many Americans must believe, 
without conscious blasphemy, that God 
in His infinite wisdom and mercy must 
necessarily wish Man to organize his 
society along the lines of an American- 
type democracy. 


There is no parallel to this in Europe, 
no such virtually unanimous consensus. 
There is no European country which 
does not have a big minority of citizens 
who consider that the electoral system, 
economic liberalism, and even a certain 
tolerance towards what the majority of 
citizens, or each individual citizen, re- 
gards as downright error, are crimes 
against society and the main cause for 
all our troubles. These citizens are split 
up into the fanatic partisans of an 
authoritative system of government, the 
need for a wise tyrant and for general 
acknowledgment of the State’s obliga- 
tion to drive out error and defend the 
truth, and other citizens who hold that 
State Socialism, a proletarian dictator- 
ship, the destruction of capitalist for- 
tresses and the exploitation of Man by 
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gold, are principles in defence of which 
it is worth sacrificing one’s life and 
liberty. Out of this daily encounter 
between two irreconcilable _ political 
systems in our European societies comes 
a kind of political scepticism, which 
weakens our government structure and 
is not conducive to the “crusading 
spirit’’—except in short feverish bursts, 
generally as a reaction to some insult 
or injustice inflicted upon us. 

The second area in which it seems 
to me that it is very difficult, from a 
philosophical standpoint, to attempt to 
reconcile the European political experi- 
ence with its American counterpart is 
precisely that of the “crus ding spirit.” 
Once the principle is accepted whereby 
Communism is a work of destruction 
inspired by the spirit of evil, then every 
possible means must be employed to 
wipe it off the face of the earth. Too 
many statements by American leaders 
give Europeans the feeling that this is 
the American method of dealing with 
the problem. When American foreign 
policy recruits the essentsal moral 
values of our society—employing church- 
men, doctors of philosophy, and uni- 
versities, in the interest of its crusade, 
European eyes otten light up with anger. 
American Catholics would find it hard 
to believe the suspicion with which 
many of their European brethren re- 
ceive the anti-Communist pronounce- 
ments of Cardinal Spellman when he 
makes ove of his journeys abroad, find- 
ing in them a politically partisan rather 
than a religious meaning. 

On behalf of himself, his children 
and the political entity to which he be- 
longs, the average European is firmly 
resolved never to permit the growth of 
communism or the introduction of a 
similar doctrine. Yet the average Euro- 
pean is not imbued with the crusading 
spirit. For him, what is rather too 
simply described as “Vatican policy” is 
a political matter, and the essential 
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values of civilization should not be im- 
plicated in political matters. 

Naturally, such a state of mind is not 
conducive to any crusade, and one can 
easily criticize the inclination of some 
Europeans to divide the world in terms 
of “spheres of influence” as already con- 
taining the seeds of defeat. Nothing 
could be more true. But the fact re- 
mains that the European mind tends 
to become paralyzed at the apparently 
unanimous participation of the Ameri- 
can people in the anti-communism 
We observed the secondary 
aspects of this contrast of opinions dur- 
ing the Budapest crisis. We meet them 
again in the form of shocked protests, 
often unfair and sometimes irrational, 
against espionage activities carried out 
behind the Iron Curtain by organiza- 
tions sponsored by America, or the con- 
tent of radio programs beamed at the 
People’s Democracies. Here again we 
are not concerned with determining 
which side is right and which wrong, 
but merely with describing a phenom- 
enon providing new and stronger mo- 
tives for miustrusting American policy. 

The American crusading spirit ap- 
pears to the average European some- 
times as evidence of a lack of political 
maturity, and sometimes as an indica- 
tion of unforgivable cynicism. In any 
event, it is now certain on the Old 
Continent that no American call for a 
holy war will ever receive the answering 
shout of “God wills it!” that Peter the 
Hermit aroused when Europe was 


you ng. 


crusade. 


QO” COULD EASILY say that much can 
be accounted for by realizing that 
Europe is old, and her partner is trium- 


phantly youthful, rich, and strong. 
Certainly, the spite and unaccountable 
pleasure felt by many Europeans at the 
failure—immediately acknowledged—of 
American space projects is a sign of 
senility. This delight and amusement 
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at the leader’s downfall and discomfi- 
ture is possibly a characteristic of human 
nature which can also be found-in the 
everyday world, and should be con- 
sidered in much the same way that one 
makes allowances for the bitter tone of 
people who are nearing the end of a 
hard and disappointing life. 


But such an incomplete 


analogy 


should not allow anyone to underesti- 


mate the gravity of the situation, or 
mislead the public with empty talk 
about the prestige of the United States. 
Khrushchev’s temper tantrums may 
frighten Europeans more than 
hower’s 


Eisen- 
policy—and handling—of the 
U2 incident, but they cannot obscure 
the strained relations between America 
arn? Europe. Nor can Europe's attitude 


find ultimate explanation in the decline 
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of its power vis-a-vis both Russia and 
the U. S.; the objective observer would 
have to point out that, from the eco- 
nomic point of view itself, Europe is 
in the process of making an astounding 
comeback—thanks to American help. 

If the collaborative effort of Europe 
and America in the cause of peace and 
freedom is as important as western 
statesmen have been insisting these past 
fifteen years, we May say—not as an 
alarmist, but as a friend of the alli- 
ance—that the present drifting apart of 
the two entities could develop to the 
point of imperiling the very existence of 
mankind. With so much at stake, a few 
hars’. words may be worth more than 
conventionai reassurances, if they help 
to clear the air; indeed, nothing that 
can be done to clear up this misunder- 
standing must be neglected. 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND MORALS IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


It was Moscow, August 9, 1960. With 
a flair for the symbolic, the Soviet hosts 
to the 25th International Orientalist 
Congress—which I attended as a mem- 
ber of the American delegation—in- 
cluded in the opening ceremonies a 
commemoration of the atomic bombing 
of Nagasaki: several thousand scholars 
from all over the world stood bowed 
in silence. Many Africans and Asians, 
in particular, asked me subsequently 
what constructive thinking was being 
done in the U. S. on the consequences 
of having ushered in this new age. 
Fifteen years of the Nuclear Age, in- 
deed, confront mankind with unprece- 
dented problems. Asians are still quick 
to point out that so far an A-weapon 
has only been used by a Western coun- 
try against an Asian one. They associate 
nuclear power with materialism and 
colonialism and a fear that such weap- 
ons, now being the major part of arins’ 
arsenals, will very likely be used in Asia 
or Africa. One is asked by friendly 
Asians how our military planners are 
organizing and maintaining éffective 
conventional armed forces. They want 
to know about our economic, moral, 
psychological and political capability to 
deal with the vast complex of problems 
ushered in by the nuclear age. 


Although public discussion is still 
lagging, there has been of late a spate 
of publications evidencing a serious de- 
sire to study these problems in the U. S. 
Two interrelated approaches stand out: 
(1) a concern of American scholars with 
a rigorous conceptualization of the dis- 
cipline of contemporary international 
relations and its many distinct prob- 
lems, and (2) a concern by many with 
“values” and “morality” in the conduct 
of nuclear age foreign policy. We shall 


take up some manifestations of these 
concerns in turn. 

Prof. Stanley H. Hoffman of Harvard 
has edited a very useful and an up-to- 
date compendium in his Contemporary 
Theory in International Relations 
(Prentice Hall, 1960, 293 pp, $5). Most 
significantly, this book is a plea for 
“theory understood as a set of interre- 
lated questions capable of guiding re- 
search both of the empirical and of the 
normative variety.” The architectonic 
role Aristotle attributed to the Science 
of the Polis, might well belong today 
to the rigorously systematic Study of 
International Relations. These relations 
have become in the 20th century the 
very conditions of our lives. Hoffman 
pleads, in fact, for a political philosophy 
of world affairs. By building relevant 
“utopias,” a systematic empirical analy- 
sis and such a normative philosophy 
would be able to merge. “By spelling 
out our views on the purpose, the pre- 
requisites, the possibilities and the pro- 
cedures of an ideal international order, 
we would accomplish a triple task. We 
would meet the requirement of clarify- 
ing our personal value positions... 


avoid the piecemeal engineering ap- 


proach of policy scientism... avoid the 
twin escapisms of ‘realism’ and ‘ideal- 
ism’”’ (p. 189.) Hoffman, owing a huge 
intellectual debt to Raymond Aron, 
critically analyses the concepts of Aron, 
J. Bernard, E. H. Carr, F. S. Dunn, E. 
B. Haas, M. Kaplan, H. C. Kelman, G. 
Liska, H. J. Morgenthau, F. S. Thomp- 
son, R. C. Snyder, A. Wolfers. 

Two distinct problems are submitted 
to detailed analysis by another long list 
of these “new experts.” For the benefit 
of a general public opinion strategy 
and arms control are discussed in Ameri- 
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can Strategy for the Nuclear Age 
(Walter F. Hahn and John C. Neff, eds., 
Doubleday Anchor, 1960, 455 pp. $1.45) 
and in the important quarterly of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Daedalus (Fall 1960, pp. 674-1075, $2). 
Hahn presents some papers from the 
National Strategy Seminar for Reserve 
Officers (1959), stressing the “protracted 
conflict” thesis of Lenin and Mao Tse- 
tung (foreshadowed by the ancient 
Chinese military writer Sun-tzu in the 
6th century B.C.) positing a war to the 
finish between two alien systems. In the 
present case this is projected till the end 
of the century by A. M. Jonas, W. R. 


Kintner, G. Niemeyer, S. T. Possony, R. 


Strausz-Hupé and others. The Soviet 
Union is depicted as a dynamic power- 
house aiming at world conquest. (In- 
cidentally, Prof. Elliot R. Goodman, 
The Soviet Design for a World State, 
with foreword by Philip E. Mosely, 
Columbia, 1960, 512 pp., $6.75, tracing 
the evolution of Soviet ideology on this 
point, also warns against overlooking 
this hard core of Soviet thought.) On 
the other hand, when analysing the ac- 
tual response strategy, no such una- 
nimity is in evidence. Nuclear weapons 
are the new element in the strategic 
equation. Therefore emphasis is on 
strategy vis-a-vis the Soviets. Some writ- 
ers hold that neither the “massive re- 
taliation” of Dulles, nor the “limited 
war’ doctrine advocated by his critics, 
adequately copes with Communist strat- 
egy. Others ask, can stability be achieved 
in a mutual deterrence posture, when 
an “‘all-offense” deterrence is becoming 
a two-way street? The Soviets have 
“learned” fast and have also veered in 
the direction of strategic nuclear war 
and its peacetime version, deterrence. 
Baldwin holds limited nuclear war to 
be impossible in Western Europe, be- 
cause of the psychological climate there. 
No unanimity is offered in strategy pro- 
posals. The assumption of eventual 
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“inevitable’’ Communist conquest is the 
basic concept holding the 33 essays to- 
gether, among them some by D. G. 
Acheson, A. J. Cottrel, E. Johnson, H. 
Kahn, H. A. Kissinger, W. W. Rostow, 
D. Sarnoff, A. Wohlstetter, B. D. Wolfe 
and T. W. Wolfe. It is unfortunate that 
only R. B. Foster stresses the moral 
dimension of the problems and the com- 
mon humanity of the protagonists. ‘This 
latter fact “requires an examination of 
the ethical basis of our strategies within 
the perspective of long-term moral con- 
sequences.” (p. 186.) Are not both sides 
faced with an ancient moral as well 
as practical problem of the relation of 
power to value? 

The 21 contributors to the “Arms 
Control” issue of Daedalus present us 
with a sober and mildly hopeful hand- 
book on the art and science of control- 
ling arms. Contributions to this volume 
seem less bellicose. “It is irrational to 
treat every Soviet arms-contro! proposa! 
as if their sole motive in advancing 
it was to help them achieve world dom- 
ination” (D. G. Brennan, p. 699). 
“The safest premise is this: in breaking 
or keeping agreements, the Soviets can 
be trusted to pursue their own interests 
as they see them. Hence, measures for 
arms control should be reliable if they 
can be so devised that compliance will 
be more in the Soviet interest than 
evasion or violation.” (R. R. Bowie, p. 
709.) But how about space? “Neither the 
U. S. nor the Soviet Union appears to 
be genuinely eager for space control.” 
(W. R. Frye, p. 736.) (Incidentally, 
Professors Philip C. Jessup and Howard 
J. Taubenfeld have provided much 
material on international controls in 
retrospect, on the international controls 
for the Antarctic and for Outer Space, 
in Controls for Outer Space, Columbia 
U. P., 1959, 379 pp., $6.00. The scholarly 
treatise provides a sane climate for dis- 
cussing this vital problem.) S. R. Davis’ 
account of recent American policy 
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shifts—many not found in documents— 
adds real life dimensions to the prob- 
lem. Among the other contributors 
were A. D. Barrett, K. E. Boulding, 
H. Brown, S. Davis, P. M. Doty, B. T. 
Feld, W. T. R. Fox, E. Fromm, H. H. 
Humphrey, H. Kahn, H. A. Kissinger, 
A. Larson, I. de Sola Pool, T. C. Schel- 
ling, L. B. Sohn, E. Teller, J. B. Wies- 
ner, Ch. Wright. All except Fromm 
avoid normative considerations as much 
as possible. 

Western Christian’ tradition has 
evolved into a position of vindicating 
the use of force, when defending the 
moral order, while at the same time 
limiting warfare for the sake of the 
very same ethical order. With the 20th 
century, however, total power and war 
have been exalted, as well as total abo- 
lition and establishment of 
eternal peace has been advocated. The 
American Civil War and the two world 
“total.” The 
democracy’s instability of mood—aver- 
sion to militarism and infatuation with 
war psychosis—has further favored un- 
The ultimate 
nuclear weapon is a challenge to re- 
think not only in strategic, but also in 
moral terms, the meaning and purpose 
of conflict in human life. For Americans 


of force 


wars were paradox of 


conditional surrender. 


this must essentially mean the submit- 
ting of the fundamental problems of 
U. S. foreign policy at a time of world 
leadership to disciplined, imaginative 
and constructive examination. In this 
way both the revolutionary character 
of our times—the present ‘world revolu- 
tion’ was initiated and’ its forces set 
free by the Westernization of the world 
—and the magnitude of American moral 
responsibility in the contest with the 
USSR are slowly beginning to emerge. 
Fifteen years after Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki the Christian community, more- 
over, begins to stir. 

This reexamination of values in the 
light of the Christian awareness of cer- 
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tain approaches to recent international 
relations and to the ideas underlying 
them, deserves our closest attention. 
Here five significant contributions can be 
cited: Kenneth W. Thompson, Christian 
Ethics and the Dilemmas of Foreign 
Policy, Duke U. P., 1959, 148 pp., $3.50; 
by the same author, Political Realism 
and the Crisis of World Politics, an 
American approach to foreign policy, 
Princeton U. P., 1960, 261 pp., $5.00; 
Harry R. Davis and Robert C. Good, 
ed., Reinhold Niebuhr on Politics, his 
pulitical philosophy and its application 
to our age as expressed in his writings, 
N. Y., Scribners, 1960, 364 pp., $6.50; 
Sister Dorothy Jane Van MHoogstrate, 
S. L., American Foreign Policy, realists 
and idealists: a Catholic interpretation, 
Herder, 1960, 332 pp., $6.25; and Wil- 
liam J. Nagle, ed., Morality and Modern 
Warfare: the state of the question, Hel- 
icon, 1960, 168 pp., $3.95. 

Ethics 
deeply concerned 


In Christian Thompson is 
that qualities like 
gentleness, magnanimity and compassion 
seem alien to the conduct of foreign 
policy. He analyzes the moral imper- 
ative and the ambiguities, limitations 
and dilemmas of international life. Is 
a Judaeo-Christian Realism possible? 
The purest standards of love and gener- 
osity, he answers, are not wholly irrele- 
vant as final norm. (p. 28.) They help 
us in seeing the world through the eyes 
of an ally or adversary. But where in 
private and public spheres, idealism and 
realism, bellicism and pacifism, can ethi- 
cal principles fix the approximate limits? 
(Thompson does reject the “middle 
ground” of John Courtney Murray, 
S. ]., Morality and Modern War, N. Y., 
‘The Church Peace Union, 1959, as guide 
in practical problems. Cf. also the per- 
ceptive criticism of Murray by Julien 
N. Hartt, “Religion and the Bomb,” 
Worldview, Il, No. 4, April 1959.) 


‘Thompson spells out some concrete sug- 
gestions in his sequel, Political Realism. 
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Explaining the views of leading Ameri- 
can political realists, realists from a 
moral viewpoint like Niebuhr, Morgen- 
thau, Spykman, Nitze, Kennan, Halle, 
C. B. Marshall, Lippman and Reston, 
he sheds the light of “political realism” 
on three fundamental problems: inter- 
national morality, collective security and 
the dilemma of present U. S. policy in 
regard to armaments, diplomacy, and 
colonialism. Some of the findings are: 
never compromise a principle (the ulti- 
mate objective), do compromise on in- 
terests (through prudence); recognize 
the intimate connection between power 
and peace; realize the bankruptcy of 
the moralistic tradition of American 
thinking. A strong country must pursue 
an intelligent, accelerated arms program, 
while at the same time it is seeking 
limited political solutions to concrete 
problems. Realists, idealists, legalists, 
moralists, rationalists (and roman- 
ticists?) in foreign affairs all agree that 
a new and unprecedented era has com- 
menced, calling for novel solutions. 
For Thompson, the political realist 
conservative and Christian principles 
motivate novel solutions. For the former 


he relies on British historic experience; 


the latter rests much on the “political 
theology” of Niebuhr. Davis and Good 
have done an invaluable service by 
presenting for the first time the full 
range of Niebuhr’s political thought in 
which theology and politics are not 
really separate fiélds. Their book is an 
authoritative and orderly sourcebook of 
‘“Niebuhrism.” For example: the prob- 
lem of justice must maintain con- 
tact with both the moral imperative of 
the Christian commandment of love and 
the fact of the persistence of self-love 
in actual history. Man as creature is 
dialectically counterposed to man as 
creator, necessity to freedom, love to 
law, sin to grace, history to eternity, 
idealism to realism, order to justice, 
liberalism to conservatism, socialism to 
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laissez-faire, Christian pessimism here 
and now to Christian optimism in eter- 
nity. 

Sister van Hoogstrate offers the first 
comprehensive analysis of all of the 
above and more. She examines patiently 
and in great detail both “realists” 
(Niebuhr, Beard, Kennan, Morgenthau, 
Mowrer, Weinburg, Spykman, Schwar- 
zenberger, Morley, Lerche, Schuman, 
Reves and Haas) and “idealists’’ (QOs- 
good, Lippman, Perkins, V. M. Dean, 
C. B. Marshall, W. Y. Elliott, W. T. R. 
Fox, Jessup, Halle, ‘Tannenbaum, 
of international realities, but shows how 
others.) She concludes that the Catholic 
position corresponds more closely to the 
idealists than the realist interpretation 
of international realities, but shows, how 
the latter is really an independent ap- 
proach. She relies much on traditional 
Thomism, on the works of Eppstein, 
Messner, Rommen, and the pronounce- 
ments of the Popes. 

This provides a necessary ordering of 
approaches and s olutions,~* without 
achieving agreement on all definitions. 
It is significant that the realistic com- 
mence with St. Augustine and proceed 
via Luther to see human nature as over- 
whelmingly afflicted by original sin. The 
idealists too commence with St. Augus- 
tine, but affirm that “it was not original 
sin which gave rise to the state.” (Van 
Hoogstrate, p. 182.) But it is equally 
significant that evidences of important 
dialogues are missing: the Catholic- 
Protestant, and their mtually militant 
attitude as against the pacifist. Van 
Hoogstrate, for example, omits any ref- 
erence to the writings of Thompson, 
Christianity and Crisis, Worldview, or 
to H. Butterfield. In this connection 
attention should also be given to the 
four essays on “Ethics and Foreign Pol- 
icy’’ so far published by the interdenom- 
inational Church Peace Union (Wil- 
liam Clancy, Education Director, 170 
E. 64 Street, New York 21): Ethics and 
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National Purpose by K. W. Thompson; 
Morality and Modern War by J. C. 
Murray, S.].; Religion and International 
Responsibility by R. Gordis and The 
Recovery of Ethics by P. H. Nitze. 

A most welcome Catholic pioneering 
effort in this direction is also Morality 
and Modern Warfare with its chapters 
by: W. J. Nagle, “Introduction,” J. E. 
Dougherty, “The Political Context,” J. 
K. Moriarty, ‘““Technology, Strategy and 
National Military Policy,” T. E. Murray 
‘Morality and Security: The Forgotten 
Equation,” J. C. Murray, S. J. ““Theology 
and Modern War,” J. R. Connery, S. J. 
“Morality of Nuclear Armament,” J. C. 
Ford, S. J. ““The Hydrogen Bombing of 
Cities,” G. Z. Zahn, “Social Science and 
the Theology of War,” W. V. O’Brien, 
“Nuclear Warfare and the Law of Na- 
tions’ and N. J. Brown, “The Moral 
Problem of Modern Warfare: A Buiblio- 
graphy.” The authors see in responsible 
American foreign policy a terrible moral 
dilemma: the need to balance the de- 
mands both of charity regarding warfare 
and of obligations in justice regarding 
the spread of communism. They appeal, 
nonetheless, to forming a correct con- 
science on modern warfare. The facts 
and moral issues must be studied, as 
Fr. Murray pleads, by a “vigorous cul- 
tivation of politico-moral science.” Go- 
ing to war should be the result of a 
policy choice and not a technological 
one. “We find ourselves today with a 
predominant military technology, tac- 
tics, and strategy which cannot ‘win’ 
wars in any moral or just sense, and 
cannot win them in some _ practical 
sense’ (p. 38.) Massive retaliation earns 
severe indictment. 

As an escape from the dilemma, 
Thomas E. Murray, the former Atomic 
Energy 
three 
ments” 


Commissioner, 
point 


advocates his 
nuclear 


‘rational arma- 
program, developing nuclear 
weapons in the lower order of destruc- 
tiveness. He warns of the moral fallacy 
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of totalization and recalls the “forgot- 
ten equation,” i.e. a nation must protect 
the security of its moral life. Fr. Murray 
attempts, subsequently, to justify a war 
with some nuclear devices. He warns of 
moral simplism and moral scepticism. 
He rejects Morgenthau’s contextualistic 
morality, as well as the various types of 
neo-Lutheran theory which see evil as 
ubiquitous in all human actions. With 
Julius Stone he holds the concept of 
aggression as outmoded. Instead he sug- 
gests a return to the concept of justice. 
“As a moral problem, war is ultimately 
a problem of policy... of social moral- 
ity... [to be] put to the People” (p. 78.) 
“Force is still the ultima ratio in human 
affairs, and its use in extreme circum- 
stances may be morally obligatory ad 
repellendam injuriam” (p. 87.) (Inci- 
dentally, in the May issue of Worldview 
Fr. Murray had criticized the “ambig- 
uist’” approach to problems of ethics 
and foreign policy and called for a 
return to “the tradition of reason in 
moral affairs." Thompson replies in 
“The Problems of Means,” Worldview, 
June 1960 by saying that the “ambiguist”’ 
approach is not the “invention of intel- 
lectuals, but a basic problem inherent 
in political responsibility” and that the 
natural law position provides a “safe 
haven of abstractions . . . with which an 
uninitiated outsider can come _ to 
terms.’’) Finally, Fr. Ford and Prof. Zahn 
do not agree with the other contrib- 
utors. They carry the burden of the 
other side in the dialogue. They point 
to both the unsolved contradictions in- 
herent in all nuclear strategies so far 
and to “the single overriding need to- 
day... for a truly relevant moral the- 
ology to replace the sterile formulas 
and distinctions which have been vir- 
tually meaningless in the present world 
context” (p. 108.) A very helpful biblio- 
graphy on English and foreign lan- 
guage sources concludes this stimulating 
volume. 
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Almost all the writers above have 
practically dismissed as irrelevant a di- 
verse range of thinkers who are con- 
cerned with pacifist insights and non- 
violent solutions, like The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation (Nyack, N. Y.), Pax 
(London, G. B.), Richard Gregg, Fried- 
rich Heer, Alfred Horné, Stephen King- 
Hall, G. H. C. Macgregor, Ernst 
Schwarcz, Monés Sperber, Philip Toyn- 
bee, Gerald Vann, Wayland Young, to 
mention some. The variance of thought 
on the still “open-ended” theological 
question of the morality of nuclear war- 
fare is in part correctly assessed by 
Nagle, when he states that the “defense 
of the free world” is for the U. S. not just 
patriotism, but responsibility. Certainly, 
Catholics in England and continental 
Europe could more readily differ from 
American Catholics on this issue, who 
in turn are in general unanimity with 
American Protestants. This is borne out 
by Morals and Missiles: Catholic Essays 
on the Problem of War Today, London, 
Clarke, 1959, 76 pp., M. de la Bedoyere, 
F. H. Drinkwater, Dom Bede Griffiths 
OSB, Chris Hollis, Sir C. Mackenzie, 
Archbishop Roberts, S. J., Fr. F. Strat- 
mann, O.P., E. I. Watkin, and edited by 
Ch. S. Thompson. Fr. Murray would 
categorize their attempts as “relative 
Christian pacifism” of Zahn’s variety 
(war has now become a moral ab- 
surdity) or “absolute pacifism” of the 
Sermon on the Mount variety (un- 
qualified embrace of the principle of 
non-violence.) Paul Crane, “Catholics 
and Nuclear War,” The Month, October 
1959, p. 223-229, supports Fr. Murray 
when stressing that “relative pacifism .. . 
reveals a weakness of which the would- 
be Soviet aggressor will be quick to 
take advantage.” Gerald Vann, O. P. 
labeled such “pessimism” as war-mon- 
gering already in the pre-atomic age. 
His 1937 The Psychology of War-Mon- 
gering, 20 pp., has been reprinted by 
Sands (15 King Street, Covent Garden, 
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London, W. C. 2.) Another pre-war 
classic has been republished in a revised 
edition, G. H. C. Macgregor, The New 
Testament Basis of Pacifism and the 
Relevance of an Impossible Ideal, 
Nyack, Fellowship Publications, 1960, 
112 pp., together with an answer to the 
views of Niebuhr, The Relevance of an 
Impossible Ideal, 48 pp., both $1:25. 
These theological studies of Christian 
pacifism are by a professor of divinity 
and biblical criticism at the University 
of Glasgow. 

Erich Fromm in Daedalus, trying to 
make a case for unilateral disarmament, 
places himself in position between strict 
pacifists (Victor Gollancz, Lewis Mum- 
ford, some Quakers) and moral op- 
ponents of thermonuclear war (B. Rus- 
sel, St. King-Hall and C. Wright Mills.) 
He states unequivocally: “The real 
threat to our existence is not Communist 
ideology, it is not even the Communist 
military power—it is the hollowness of 
our beliefs, the fact that freedom, in- 
dividuality, and faith have become 
empty formulas, that God has become 
an idol, that our vitality is sapped be- 
cause we have no vision except that of 
having more of the same. It seems that 
a great deal of the hatred for Commun- 
ism is, in the last analysis, based on a 
deep disbelief in the spiritual values of 
democracy. Hence, instead of experienc- 
ing love of what we are for, we experi- 
ence hate of what we are against. If we 
continue to live in fear of extinction 
and to plan mass destruction of others, 
the last chance for a revival of our 
humanist-spiritual tradition will be 
lost.” 

Gandhians and men like Commander 
King-Hall in England advocate non- 
violent resistance, requiring a maximum 
of courage and faith. Defense in the 
Nuclear Age, Nyack, Fellowship Pub- 
lications, 1959, 234 pp., $2.75, calls for 
unilateral disarmament, plus non-vio- 
lent resistance to Communism, because 
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of “military necessity.” Waylanc Young, 
Strategy for Survival (Penguin Books, 
1959, 95 pp.), urges Britain to form a 
non-nuclear club as the first step in 
nuclear disarmament. Philip Toynbee, 
ed., Fearful Choice: A Debate on 
Nuclear Policy, (Wayne State U. P., 
1959, 112 pp.) is a British symposium 
suggesting that Europe’s withdrawal 
from the arms race would not resuit 
in Soviet occupation and abuse. Richard 
B. Gregg, The Power of Nonviolence, 
(Fellowship Publications, 1929, 192 
pp.) is a revised edition of a 1932 study 
by a Western student of Gandhi. 
Gandhian principles are restated and 
explained in modern Western terms. 
Finally, Ernst Schwarcz, Paths to Free- 
dom through Nonviolence, Vienna, Sen- 
sen-Verlag, 1959, 71 pp., is a revised 
study of the East-West conflict and the 
methods of nonviolent resistance (orig- 
inal German was published in 1952, 
Wege zur gewaltlosen Befreiung.) 

The concern of all these religiously 
committed people is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by the historian Herbert But- 
terfield, International Conflict in the 
Twentieth Century, A Christian View, 
N. Y., Harper, 1960, 123 pp., $3.00. Just 
as there is need for a _ methodica! 
analysis of power, aggression, interna: 
tional order, there must be one of 
détente. Its primary condition is the 
realization that the hostile party is 
human too. Butterfield names Marxism, 
Calvinism and Democracy as typical 
“isms” that can not be rooted out of 
this world. “The destructiveness which 
some people are now prepared to con- 
template is not to be justified for the 
sake of any conceivable mundane ob- 
ject, any purported religious claim or 
supramundane purpose, or any virtue 
that one system of organization can 
possess as against another” (p. 92.) “I 
am giving a personal view; but I am not 
sure that the greatest gift the West 
could briug to the world would not be 
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the resolution neither to use the hydro- 
gen bomb nor to manufacture it any 
further” (p. 95.) A “chief error may... 
be... a righteousness that is too stiff- 
necked and a readiness to believe that 
one can go to any degree in the use of 
force on behalf of a cause that one 
feels to be exclusively right... At least 
when the world is in extremities, the 
doctrine of love becomes the ultimate 
measure of our conduct” (p. 98.) “There 
is need for the love which is the equiv- 
alent of creative imagination” (p. 120.) 

Here, then, is plenty of source mate- 
rial for the reflective intelligence. What 
are some possible conclusions? The con- 
duct of foreign relations in a world in 
which force is becoming both more 
available and less usable no longer 
lends itself to facile solutions. Only 
moral-legal concepts can provide the 
normative limitations and overcome 
force in the international society. All 
the evidence clearly shows the contra- 
dictions inherent in a purely strategic 
and technological approach. In this 
respect Part IV, “Problems of Military 
Strategy” in Hahn’s book provides food 
for thought, as do the factual data 
in Daedalus. Moreover, no war which 
has an ideological core has ever re- 
mained limited. How can we disengage 
ourselves from the moral-strategic dilem- 
ma of nuclear massive retaliation, bal- 
ance of terror, deterrence, limited 
nuclear war? Did not the periods of 
greatest American strength coincide with 
Russia's greatest expansion? Did not 
the pressure of American strategic su- 
premacy coincide with the period of 
greatest Soviet int.ansigence and am- 
‘catch up’’? The nuclear realist 
position, defended by both Catholic 
(Murray) and (Niebuhr) 
theologians, regards the nuclear stale- 
maté as serving a precarious justice. 
Its ethical, theological, military and 
political 


bition to ‘ 


Protestant 


underpinings are, however, 
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quite problematical. There exists no 
single satisfactory answer. To quote the 
conclusion of Morality and Modern 
Warfare, “we have a moral responsi- 


RECENT RUSSIAN STUDteS 


Scholarly interest in the nature of 
Russian society began in the middle 
ages; with the more direct involvement 
of Russia in European affairs since the 
16th century, there has resulted a vast 
interpretative literature which has 
served not only to explain the Russians 
to the west, but to the Russians them- 
selves. At the turn of this century Pro- 
fessor V. O. Kliuchevsky (1841-1911), 
one of the greatest of a great line of 
Russian historians, pointed out the com- 
plexity of establishing a “national char- 
acter,’ and the danger of facile general- 
izations. Yet since survival so obviously 
depends in part on western knowledge 
of the Soviet Union, scholars have been 
trying to provide that understanding. 
Naturally the many current books on 
Russia are of varying quality, but 
there are several which make a serious 
attempt to penetrate the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the Russian people. 

The first, Russische Heiligenlegenden, 
translation and commentaries by G. 
Apel, E. Benz, W. Fritze, A. Luther and 
D. Tschizewskij, edited and introduced 
by Ernst Benz, (Verlag Die Waage, 
Zurich, 1953, 572 pp., 52 pictures, $7.50), 
is a valuable addition to the study of 
Russian religion from the point of view 
of the lives of the Russian saints, 
both for its splendid reproductions of 
paintings, and above all for the learned 
and careful introduction and commen- 
taries. [hese lives are in the tradition 
of Byzantine hagiography, but while 
many of the “stories” are copies from 
older models, there is also new material, 
as the saints are portrayed in the con- 
text of city life in medieval Russia, in 
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bility to continue to seek the best an- 
swer that ingenuity and know!cdge and 
faith can produce” (p. 147.) 

Ernst F. WINTER 


the forests during the movement of the 
Russian people northward, or in rela- 
tionship to the rise of modern Muscovy. 
It would be hazardous to point out 
striking differences here between west- 
ern and eastern spiritual concepts; in 
Russia, as in the west, the lives of the 
saints impress the reader with the ex- 
traordinary effect which the ideals of 
asceticism and Christian charity had on 
the exceptional in a society so recently 
pagan. 

Remarkable for its learning is Eman- 
uel Sarkisyanz, Russland und der Mes- 
sianismus des Orient s—Sendungsbe- 
wusstsein und politischer Chiliasmus des 
Ostens, (J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck] 
Tubingen, 1955, pp. 419.) Sarkisyanz is 
an American scholar who writes as a 
sociologist, rather than as an historian. 
He feels that Bolshevism is a perversion 
of messianic ideals which lie deep in 
Russian religious thought, as well as in 
Russian radicalism. He is aware of the 
significance of Russian borrowings 
from western “messianic ideals’’—for ex- 
ample the concept of the national mis- 
sion in early 19th century German 
thought, the role of the socialist intel- 
lectual, or of the proletariat in French 
socialism or in Marxism. The study of 
Russian intellectual history in the 19th 
century is in fact a study of western 
ideas in Russia. Sarkisyanz wants to 
know why the Russian educated classes 
adopted those messianic concepts with 
such fanaticism? He believes that the 
answer lies in the Russian religious 
tradition, in the peculiar outlook of the 
Russian intelligentsia. Certainly Sark- 
isyanz supports his views with an im- 
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posing body of evidence. This reviewer 
remains unconvinced, however, and be- 
lieves that a closer attention to western 
thought on the one hand, and Russian 
historical development on the other, 
would do much to dispel the popularity 
of the view that Russian attitudes were 
unique. 

Also in the sociological tradition 1s 
Vatro Murvar's Russian Social Monism 
and American Social Pluralism (Gon- 
zaga University Press, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, 1959, pp. 139. Available from 
the author P. O. Box 1029, Spokane 10, 
Washington.) Professor Murvar offers a 
daring analysis of Russian and Ameri- 
can society. In a few pages he seeks to 
prove that “The totalitarian or monistic 
social system of Russia is the final prod- 
duct of a development of two thousand 
years of Eastern Roman or Byzantine 
civilization, of Mongolian rule over 
Russia and, in succession to both, of 
pre-Soviet Russian civilization,” while 


“The humanitarian, liberalistic or plu- 
ralistic social system of America is again 
the final stage of a long historical de- 
velopment of the 


Western Roman, 
Western European civilization and of 
rather recent (during the last 180 years) 
American experimentation in govern- 
ment and economics.” Murvar leans 
heavily on Toynbee and Berdyaev, both 
rather dangerous guides. There is some 
truth in this view, which is not new. 
The historian would 


qualifications to 


make extensive 
almost every state- 
ment, but Murvar is to be commended 
for trying to focus the question and it 
is to be hoped he will continue his 
studies in this area. 

A decisive period in Russian intellec- 
tual development is covered in volume 
I of Peter Scheibert’s Von Bakunin zu 
Lenin (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1956, pp. 
$44). This study of Russian radical 
thought from the 1830's until the 1850's 
(later volumes will carry the study to 
1895) is a model of objectivity and first- 
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rate intellectual history. Scheibert 
knows the works of the western think- 
ers who influenced Russian develop- 
ment so well that he never falls into 
the trap of ascribing what belongs 
originally to the west as the exclusive 
property of the “Russian soul.” He 
quite properly points up such things 
as the influence of western idealism in 
creating an interest on the part of the 
Slavophils in native Russian piety. Not 
only does he place western influence in 
proper perspective, but he gives the 
reader a deeper understanding of Rus- 
sian intellectual life by picturing not 
only such well-known figures as Chaa- 
daev, Herzen, Bakunin and Belinsky, 
but also lesser known persons such as 
Petscherin, Botkin and Majkov. 

Another excellent work in intellec- 
tual history, which would appear to be 
eminently deserving of translation, was 
Professor R. V. Pletnev’s Lektsu po 
Istorti Russkoy Literaturit 18 1 19 vekou 
(Lectures on the History of Russian 
Literature in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies), (Russian Culture Club of To- 
ronto, 72 Ossington Ave., Toronto 3, 
Ontario, Canada. pp. 241. $4.00). Prof. 
Pletnev’s knowledge of Russian and 
western literature is truly remarkable, 
and since he is himself a poet he is able 
to present the beauties of Russian liter- 
ature with much more insight than 
is allowed the plodding historian. 
Profoundly Christian, Pletnev is espe- 
cially interesting in his discussions of 
Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy. 

Those wishing to read a good one- 
volume history of Russia would be well 
advised to use Professor Warren Bart- 
lett Walsh’s Russia and the Soviet 
Union—A Modern History, (Ann Ar- 
bor: The University of Michigan Press, 
1958, pp. 640. $10.00). Walsh’s book is 
part of the important 15-volume Uni- 
versity of Michigan History of the 
Modern World, to which it is an ex- 
cellent contribution. It has none of the 
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dryness of a text book, although it does 
give as much material as we usually 
expect from one. His interpretations 
are well balanced, although no Marxist 
would agree. The style is undistin- 
guished, however, and would be much 


THE POLITICS OF BERNANOS 


In the introduction to Bernanos, His 
Political Thought and Prophecy (Sheed 
and Ward, 1960, 202 pp., $3.95) ‘Thomas 
Molnar maintains that Bernanos’ polit- 
ical experience “shows an extraordinary 
transformation under the pressure of 
his religious faith” (p. xvii). He finds 
this transformation manifested by Ber- 
nanos’ evolution beyond the 
temptation” of the extreme right as well 


“fascist 


as beyond the “temptation of despair.” 
Although one fails to follow Molnar’s 
presentation of religious pressure on 


Bernanos’ interior dialogue, where a 
quoi bon is answered by tout est grdce 
(p. 62), he does show a certain evolu- 
tion through the first half of the book 
where youthful political passions as a 
camelot du rot and Bernanos’ vacil- 
lating relationship with the Action 
Francaise are described. The transfor- 
mation of Bernanos provoked by the 
Spanish civil war in 1936 follows and 
Molnar points out that Bernanos’ most 
important experience was witnessing 
this event at first hand in Majorca. “He 
saw the destiny of his country rehearsed 
before his spectator’s eye and described 
the mechanism of terror and persecu- 
tion that France was to experience in 
her own body a few years later” (p. 
104). 

The uninitiated reader will benefit 
from this first half of the book devoted 
to French political life before 1939: 
Drumont is well situated in the back- 
ground; Maurras and the Action Fran- 
¢aise are set in the perspective necessary 
to undertsand Bernanos’ inevitable evo- 
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improved if the expression “norms and 
values” were never used. The latter 
half of the book dealing with the 20th 
century is the better part, much of the 
material being new. 

F. A. WALKER 


lution beyond them. In the discussion 
of the war and its aftermath in France, 
de Gaulle’s réle is made clear, and Ber- 
nanos, after a self-imposed exile of 
seven years in Brazil where he had de- 
voted himself to writing for free France, 
is brought home to his country by the 
General to become, in the words of 
Mauriac with which Molnar concludes 
his book, “an old molossus with blood- 
shot eyes, biting at the shins of fat 
sheep and foolish ewes” (p. 201). 

With such a conclusion it seems clear 
that Molnar did not aspire to make 
Bernanos’ evolution significant for to- 
day. Perhaps this disposition on the 
author’s part accounts for his not pur- 
suing Bernanos’ evolution after Majorca 
with any conviction. Indeed, one feels 
that Molnar begs his reader to excuse 
Bernanos for refusing de Gaulle’s offer 
to make him Minister of Education 
in the post-war government. 

Perhaps Molnar also errs in taking 
the category “Catholic literature” too 
seriously. He seems very eager to clas- 
sily Bernanos as first and last the author 
of the Diary of a Country Priest. He 
ignores the Nouvelle Histoire de Mou- 
chette written, in Bernanos’ own words, 
as a direct result of Majorca, and he 
neglects to mention, even in his biblio- 
graphy, Un Mauvais Réve where Ber- 
nanos comments so fully on the tragedy 
of the géneration expiatoire. In general, 
he has dismissed as unimportant any 
works of Bernanos inconsistent with the 
label “novelist of the sacerdotal soul.” 

Besides such minor errors as a con- 
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fusion of the relationship of Psichari 
and Renan (p. 40), Molnar errs seriously 
in dating Bernanos’ work, stating that 
after 1936 “he never again wrote a page 
of fiction” (p. 98). M. Ouine was com- 
pleted in Brazil in 1940 and Albert 
Béguin, to whom the literary world 
owes so much of what it knows of Ber- 
nanos, always maintained that this work 
is Bernanos’ masterpiece. Molnar, how- 
ever, will surely have the average reader 
as well as the French Academy on his 
side when he states that the Diary of a 
Country Priest is “his greatest work and 
probably the guarantee of his literary 
survival” (p. 98) since Béguin’s choice 
is understandable only when Bernanos’ 
interior life has been penetrated. 

The book fills a real need and will be 
of use to the English-language reader 
as he approaches the political writings 


RUDOLF BULTMANN 


One reason for the slow response of 
American theologians, Catholic and 
Protestant, to the work of Rudolf Bult- 
mann is that few move easily in the 
world of existential analysis, especially 
that represented by Heidegger. This is 
hardly surprising since existentialism 
had little appeal to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind until the last few years; and if 
Heidegger is not its most important 
representative, as many think, he is 
surely its most difficult and obscure. 
This is not to suggest that Bultmann 
cannot be appreciated apart from a 
grasp of existential analytics or the 
particular Heideggerian categories he 
employs. What is more likely is that, 
lacking an understanding of the lat- 
ter, one will be able to appreciate 
Bultmann’s aims and problems and fail 
to understand or appreciate his solu- 
tion. Hence, the tendency to assume 
that his attempt to “demythologize” 
the New Testament is just another 
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of Bernanos for the first time. But 
Molnar would have saved both himself 
and his reader much confusion and 
many generalizations had he not tried 
to relate the novels and _ political 
thought. He is right, of course, in main- 
taining that the two parts do form a 
whole. But this whole can be grasped 
only through accepting the whole of 
Bernanos. Only then can it be seen as 
a spiritual unity, rooted in the spirt- 
tuality of St. Thérése of Lisieux and St. 
Joan of Arc. Yet even when this has 
been sighted, the critic should keep be- 
fore him the danger represented by 
Cénabre in Bernanos’ L’Imposture—dis- 
missed too easily by Molnar—the priest 
who wrote erudite works on mysticism 
yet lost his faith in God. 


WILLIAM BusH 


instance of liberal Protestant theologiz- 
ing of an oumoded sort, lofty in its 
aims but pernicious in its means. 

The recent translation of two im- 
portant studies of Bultmann should help 
considerably to make him more com- 
prehensible in this country and to 
clarify some misinterpretations. Fr. L. 
Malevez, S. J., in The Christian Message 
and Myth (Newman Press, $4.50), for 
instance, stresses the difference between 
Bultmann and the older schools of lib- 
eral Christianity and comparative reli- 
gion. Bultmann, he shows, criticized 
the liberal mode of demythologizing on 
two grounds, that it “was made at the 
expense of the kerygma itself,” and that 
it attempted to get rid of mythology 
rather than to reinterpret it existen- 
tially. A genuine demythologizing, ac- 
cording to Bultmann, by doing away 
with the pre-scientific trappings of 
Christianity, will bring out the real 
purpose of the mythical presentation 
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which is, “to express its belief in the 
dependence of our human existence 
upon the God who calls us as persons.” 

In attempting an “existential inter- 
pretation” of the Christian message, 
Bultmann found it essential to employ 
philosophical categories. Just as the 
ordinary Christian must come to scrip- 
ture predisposed to hear its message by 
possessing some dim natural awareness 
of human existence, so too the exegete 
needs the assistance of philosophical 
categories that he may “meet the text 
half-way,” in Fr. Malevez’s expression. 
It is precisely the analytic of Heidegger 
which provides the most suitable cate- 
gories. His analysis of Dasein (human 
existence) lays great stress on the des- 
perate plight of man and thus provides 
suitable preparation for grasping the 
Fall and forgiveness. So too, Heidegger's 
attack on an essentialist ontology and 
an “objectivizing’” ontology lays an ap- 
propriate foundation for a denial that 


any human certitude could offer a sup- 
port for faith. 


But while Fr. Malevez is sympathetic 
to Bultmann’s view (as opposed to 
Barth) that an antecedent philosophy 
is needed by the exegete, he objects 
strongly to the particular philosophical 
categories. he does use. Heidegger's 
anthropology and ontology lead to a 
serious mutilation of the Christian mes- 
sage by allowing it only to speak about 
man and his condition, and only in a 
narrow way, and to say nothing about 
God. Yet despite the fact that Bult- 
mann will accept only that in the New 
Testament which illuminates man’s 
condition here and now, Fr. Malevez, 
as opposed to many Protestant critics, 
does believe that Bultmann escapes 
turning the “saving event” which takes 
place in Christ into something entirely 
subjective. That said, however, he does 
point out that Bultmann’s view, though 
granting some degree of objectivity, 
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does not see Christ Himself as having 
any ultimate significance. 

This comes close to the central crit- 
icism that Giovanni Miegge in Gospel 
and Myth (John Knox Press, $4.00) 
levels at Bultmann though he, like Fr. 
Malevez, is restrained and judicious in 
his criticism. Dr. Miegge, a Waldensian, 
is relatively more interested in Bult- 
mann as an exegete than as a philoso- 
pher of religion or man. Thus, while 
Fr. Malevez spends considerable time 
on the philosophical inadequacies of 
Bultmann, Dr. Miegge emphasizes Bult- 
mann‘s short-comings as historian and 
student of mythology. Miegge’s main ob- 
jection is that in “Bultmann’s recon- 
struction the Jesus of History is re- 
solved, almost without remainder, into 
the Christ of faith,” and that, “the ob- 
jective Christ of history and dogma does 
tend to be dissolved into the Christus 
pro nobis.” He does, nonetheless, join 
Fr. Malevez in affirming that “Bult- 
mann’s real position can be understood 
only if the “objective” significance of 
his affirmations, in the theological sense 
of that term, is recognized.” 

Somewhat lacking in Fr. Malevez’s 
account of Bultmann’s thought is an 
adequate account of Bultmann’s place 
in relation to other contemporary move- 
ments in hermeneutics. Dr. Miegge’s 
book supplies such an account up to a 
point and does succeed in making clear 
how Bultmann’s acceptance of the pre- 
vailing trends of the form-criticism 
school led him to emphasize that the 
Gospel is primarily message, or 
Kerygma. He makes clear also how the 
influence of researches into the history 
of religion and comparative mythology 
led Bultmann to see his task as that 
of freeing the Kerygma from its early 
association with the “Jewish Apocalyp- 
tic Myth” and the “Hellenistic Gnostic 
Myth.” 

DANIEL J]. CALLAHAN 
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FREE SPEECH IN THE CHURCH 


This small but important work by 
Father Karl Rahner, S. J., (Sheed and 
Ward, $3.50) is a translation of two es- 
says which originally appeared in Ger- 
man in 1953. The first bears the title 
of the book, while the second deals with 
the “Prospects for Christianity.”” On the 
opening page of the first essay we read 


When the subject under discussion 
is the individual layman’s right to 
express his own opinion within the 
Church, then this resolves itself ulti- 
mately into a demand that the in- 
dividual layman shall become aware, 
not so much of any privilege he may 
have in this matter, as of his duty to 
feel a personal responsibility for the 
Church's official activity. (p. 9) 


We have italicized part of the remark 
above to call attention to the perspec- 
tive in which Father Rahner places this 
, challenging topic. Not only does it do 
justice to the theological basis of the 
layman's position, but it is wonderfully 
attuned to the psychological dimension 
of his relation with the hierarchy. There 
is nothing more frustrating to that in- 
creasingly significant number of laymen 
who not only love the Church but have 
been educated to a competent global 
view of Her, than the inadequate scope 
of the institutions habitually proposed 
as the appropriate means for their par- 
ticipation in her mission. This love and 
this knowledge issue in a concern which 
outstrips family, parish organization etc. 
and extends even to the Church's official 
activity, habitually treated as the ex- 
clusive concern of the hierarchy. The 
author insists upon the relevance of the 
layman's contribution here, and holds 
public opinion in the Church as the 
appropriate channel for it. 


His argument begins with a reference 
to words of Pius XII which justify the 
existence of such public opinion (pp. 
15-16). Then, to indicate why the 


present is the proper time for the de- 
velopment of such opinion, he cites the 
need for the Church today to distinguish 
herself ever more clearly from totalita- 
rian states: “She will now have to come 
down more firmly on the side of the 
individual's responsibility and freedom 
both in his secular and religious life.” 
(p. 17.) From the point of view of the 
hierarchy public opinion is needed in 
order that official leaders may know the 
actual situation in which they must 
guide the people. Since the free speech 
of the individual is an essential condi- 
tion of such opinion, this speech be- 
comes a duty, and the people of the 
Church “must learn that even in the 
Church there can be a body something 
like Her Majesty's Opposition, which in 
the course of Church history has always 
had its own kind of saints in its ranks— 
the ranks of a genuine, divinely-willed 
opposition to all that is merely human 
in the Church and her official repre- 
sentatives.” (pp. 36-37.) 

The layman exercising such freedom 
must educate himself thoroughly in 
Theology and commit himself fully to 
the dialogue within the Church, rather 
than simply criticize from an aloof posi- 
tion. It will spur his commitment to 
realize that even “the questions of faith, 
questions in which Church and religion 
are involved, are not esoteric matters 
in the face of which the layman must 
be seen and not heard.” (p. 47.) That 
there be security in the exercise of this 
freedom, a legal foundation for it within 
the Church seems in order, “new, legally 
recognized ways, which today hardly 
exist if they exist at all, in which the 
laity could cooperate with the clergy.” 
(p. 49.) 

If the effect of the first essay bears on 
the layman’s frustration vis-a-vis the 
Clergy, the second (Prospects for Chris- 
tianity) aims very directly at general 
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Christian frustration with the world. It 
is an examination of Christian half- 
heartedness, the prevailing mood which, 
according to the author, accompanies 
the Church’s present defensive position. 
The analysis of this mood of Christian- 
ity is elaborated as an answer to a pair 
of questions: is the present defensive 
position of Christianity sufficient reason 
for defeatism? and How is this defensive 
position to be understood? The answer 
to the first question lies at the end of 
a short meditation on the nature of 
faith: the modern crisis cannot mean 
defeat for the Church because God has 
guaranteed its victory. It is no sign of 
eventual defeat that we cannot clearly 
see how we shall pull out of our present 
difhculties. —Thhe very essence of faith 
“consists precisely in expecting not to 
know in advance, and having to build 
on God’s word alone.” (pp. 73-74.) 


The sense of the response to the 
second question is clear in the follow- 
ing remark: 


I will say quite plainly then, that 
the kind of public external impor- 
tance which the Church has had for 
the last thousand or fifteen hundred 
years, and which we still instinctively 
regard as the obvious standard where- 
by to judge of the Church's achieve- 
ment, was not only a concrete mani- 
festation of what the Church must be 
and (once having attained it) must 
go on being in accordance with her 
supernatural essence and mission. It 
was also (though to what degree it is 
not easy to lay down) the result of a 
purely arbitrary and temporary con- 
catenation of historical circumstances, 
so that if these pass away, there is 
possible a change in the Church’s 
public significance without change in 
the Church’s essence thereby being 
brought into the question. (p. 80.) 


The circumstances are passing away, and 
the indifference of the world to the 
Church is, like earlier passionate resis- 
tance, a phase of this passing. Father 
Rahner's analysis of this has both a 
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theological and a psychological level. 
The theological meditates on the situa- 
tion in the light of the dogma of the 
second coming of Christ (the present 
state of the world might be a sign of 
its immanent end rather than that of 
the Church) and the dogma of the im- 
portance of grace in the matter of elec- 
tion (who knows just how many are 
to be saved?) One could wonder at the 
sclection of these two dogmas when the 
facts in question are susceptible to il- 
lumination by many others: the “One 
fold and one shepherd,” theme for ex- 
ample. Apparently they were chosen in 
the hope of reminding the discouraged 
faithful of the perhaps unnoticed firm- 
ness of their own position. From the 
psychological point of view, the spuirit- 
ual crisis can be viewed as a period of 
massive distraction from the one thing 
necessary, but through which Christian- 
ity will pass successfully because man’s 
propensity to religion is ineradicable 
and because Christianity, even without 
its divine guarantee, has no formidable 
rival as vehicle for this propensity. 
“Prospects for Christianity” suffers in 
spots for having attempted to cover so 
much ground. The selection of dogmas 
mentioned above is a case in point. But 
we have incurred a real debt to Father 
Rahner for “Free Speech in _ the 
Church,” and it would be out of place 
to press these other points. Any one of 
several themes might be selected around 
which to summarize our most favorable 
reaction, but let us choose that of con- 
fidence. Confidence in the reader: the 
work is completely devoid of those man- 
nerisms sO common in popular the- 
ological writing which give one the feel- 
ing (by, for example, excessive exhorta- 
tion to caution) that it is unfortunate 
that the knowledge in question need 
pass from the trained hands which now 
protect it to those perhaps less disci- 
plined. Confidence in theology: here is 
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no flight into popularized sociology or 
psychology, but reflection on events in 
the direct light of revealed truth. Confi- 
dence in the Church to meet the most 


FAITH AND HISTORY 


The Meaning and Matier of History 
(karrar, Straus and Cudahy, 34.50). Fr. 
D’Arcy’s latest work undertakes to in 
vestigate the problems connected with 
historicism and Christian theology. (Ihe 


author preters ‘historicism’ to the more 
cumbersome expression ‘philosophy ot 
history.) His objective is “. .. to in- 
quire into the possibility of any form 
of historicism ... and then, on the 
supposition that not all torms are ruled 
out, to suggest... the kind of contribu- 
uon Christianity can make to a philoso- 
phy |jof history}.” (p. 11) Such an in- 
quiry is indeed challenging and, quite 
obviously, encompasses a vast Canvas. 
Unlike so many recent studies in his- 
toricism, the present work is neithe 
inspired by nor around 
Toynbee’s monumental work. Its theme 


constructed 


is both more modest and more contro- 
versial than much of the literature that 
emanates from a critique of loynbee's 
Study. 

The cataclysmic significance of much 
of our recent history has raised serious 
doubts in the minds of many concern- 
ing the validity, of any theory of history 
which is characterized by belief in prog- 
ress. It has stimulated an intensive search 
for a more permanent theory of history, 
and one aspect of this inquiry is a 
renewed interest in the relationship be- 
tween history and theology. Can the- 
ology, with its ‘other-world’ orientation, 
contribute anything to history, to the 
struggles of man in his finite world? 
Can theology make history and its fu- 
ture more meaningful, more hopeful, 
more optimistic? 

It is with these questions that the pres- 
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delicate and intricate problems: how 

many other treatments supporting free 

speech in the Church do we have? 
JouN F. BANNAN 


ent work is primarily concerned. The 
author, after briefly inquiring into the 
nature of history, proceeds to cxamine 
the various theories which establish or 
presuppose a relationship between the- 
ology and history. Herein is contained 
an analysis of the historical theories of 
Augustine, Bossuet, Hegel, and Vico as 
well as some of the more contemporary 
laborers in the vineyard of historicism— 
including Spengler, Toynbee, Pére Teil- 
hard de Chardin, Paul Tillich, Karl 
Barth, Herbert Butterfield and Gerald 
Heard. Untiortunately, his discursive 
treatment somewhat lessens the value of 
this portion of the book. 

I'he latter part of the study attempts, 
in a very tentative way, to suggest what 
Father D’Arcy feels is the contribution 
of Christian theology to history. First 
and foremost, Christian theology, with 
its insistence on the dignity of each per- 
son in the eyes of the benevolent Deity, 
can rescue the individual from the ser- 
vile obscurity to which history frequently 
relegates him. In the sense that each 
man, individually, is given the privilege 
of choosing his ultimate destiny, the- 
ology emphasizes the pre-eminence of 
man over other forms of life. Secondly, 
since man does not arrive at the ‘heav- 
without baggage, Christian 
theology serves to elevate and dignify 
the temporal order, to make it some- 
thing more than the waste-product ol 
the ‘earthly city.’ “The end of human 
life, as taught by Christianity, while 
stretching beyond and above time, does 
not entail a denial of human values.” 
(p. 234) Christian theology, in effect, 
supernaturalizes the whole domain of 


enly city’ 
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human activity. Recognizing these the- 
ological truths can, says Father D'Arcy, 
give the Christian historicist a “new vi 
sion. It can throw additional light on 
man and his slow development through 
the ages, enlarging our vision of human 
efforts and human achievement and give 
to the historicists “. . .. a better taste 
lor the things of nature and a more 
generous understanding of the gentil 
world.” p 2385) 

Contemporary scholars such as C. S. 
Lewis, with a keen appreciation of the 


have seen fit to 


oloe’s AS 


a disc ipline, 


e wiifhculties in 


mphasize repeatedly ti 
herent in) the current ettorts to CONnStrue 


Christian concept of history. The his 


orian 1s. otf course, most reluctant to 


ept as historical truths the two cen 
} ‘ | . ‘ 
ral contributions of Christian theology 


ugvested in this study Such oncepts 


e. in fact. foreien to history. Yet. thi 
vision” which Father D'Arcy feels 
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vould tlow trom these theo! wical truths 
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is indeed modest. It offers a frame ol 
reference congenial to the historical dis- 
indi- 
vidual and human dignity can even be 


cipline. A greater emphasis on 
described asa healthy counter-balance 
to the strong sociological emphasis found 
in much of our recent historical writing. 
if this is to be the contribution of the- 
ology toa philosophy of history, it would 
indeed be a welcome one. The lens of 
the camera of history can always profit 
from a more careful refocusing. It ts 
only when history is asked (as it is im- 
plicitly in this study) to accept unques- 
tioningly the ahistorical truths of the- 
ology that it hesitates to enter into the 
partnership. Father D’Arcy’s work nat- 
urally leaves many problems unresolved, 
but it is both challenging and sugges- 
tive. The vast ‘no-man’s land’ between 
theology and history remains—an ever- 


5 


present reminder of the difhculties im 


plicit in theo-historicism. 


JOHN |]. REARDON 
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